[BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS 
THE BEST FICTION OF THE YEAR 


HALFWAY HOUSE 


By MAURICE HEWLETT 


“‘Engrossing as well as beautiful. Omen : 
It ranks with Meredith at his , Brilliantly told as well 
best.”” interesting. 


—Phila, Inquirer. 


“* * Halfway House’ will invite “Tt has inimitable comedy and 
more than one reading.”’ mellow common-sense."’ 


—Phila, Press. — Chicago Evening Post. 


Scenics naesiteeeseniictinal? 


** Here is the evidence of the freshest and most original volume that has appeared in 
years. the offering of an author who promises best of all to carry on the traditions of 
English fiction.”’ 


The Bookman. 


VERA THE MEDIUM Illustrated. $1.50 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


r “a , | ‘© The plot is novel, admirably 
[The book may be easily as ? y 
ERA ranked as the best thing yet well conceived and worked out, 


ies te bbe, Gale.” and the characters strongly dra- 
- —_- Sind matic, yet self-contained. 
—San Francisco Chronicle. “2 
- ss sic mwerer Chicago Inter Ocean. 


THE MEDIUM 


“A graphic, readable and “An exciting yarn."’ 
moving story. 
—N. Y. Sun. —Chicago Evening Post, 


, Richard Hardins! 


RENE BAZIN’S New Novel 


REDEMPTION (De toute son ame) $1.25 


‘Redemption’ is a book that must give the most acute pleasure to any one who can 
appreciate a truly great work.”’ —London Academy. 


THE NUN 5th Edition. $1.00 


‘*Tt is difficult to speak in measured terms of this story. His work eats into the heart 


and lives in the memory as do but few books from modern authors."’ 
—London Daily Telegraph. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





StR HUBERT VON HERKOMER 


My School and My 
Gospel 


BySIR HUBERT von HERKOMER 
One of England’s most distinguished painters 


Tells about the famous school at Bushey, and 
gives suggestions of inestimable value to art 
lovers. Since winning the Grand Médaille at 
Paris thirty years ago, the author has been a vital 
factor in art education. Fully illustrated. Net 
$7.50, postage 50 cents. 


Studies in the American 


Race Problem 
By ALFRED HOLT STONE 


Mr. Stone, who was chosen by the Carnegie 
Institution to write the economic history of the 
Negro, groups in this volume a number of studies 


of the subject, based on his personal experiences, his observations throughout the South, and his 


wide historical knowledge. 
of Cornell University. 


The chapters include three essays by Professor Walter F. Willcox, 
Net $2.00, postage 20 cents. 


NEW FICTION YOU WILL ENJOY 


Round the Corner in 
Gay Street 


By GRACE S. RICHMOND 
Author of ‘‘ The Second Violin,’’ etc. 


An irresistible account of how ‘‘ Gay Street”’ 
became the centre of much interest and activity 
upon the arrival of a fun-loving family of five 
young people. Illustrated. $1.50.. 


Weeping Cross 
By HENRY L. STUART 


A stirring tale of a young Irish cavalier in 
Puritan New England—a story worthy of 
Stevenson. Net $1.40, postage 14 cents. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 


The Altar Stairs 


By G. B. LANCASTER 


Author of ‘‘ Sons 0’ Men,’’ ‘‘ The Spur,’’ and 
** The Tracks we Tread.’’ 


A full-blooded and absorbing tale of the 
South Seas, in which a strong man finds himself 
passionately in love with a woman who is 
bound to another man. $1.50. 


The Blotting Book 


By E. F. BENSON 
Author of ‘‘ Sheaves,’’ etc. 
The story of a mysterious crime in which 


young Assheton suddenly finds himself en- 
meshed on the eve of his marriage. $1.00. 


133 EAST 16th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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DEHRA ae DEHRA 
THE FASCINATING @eleeg/ My. THE CAPTIVATING 


yi 7 The 
Princess | Princess 
Dehra agi Dehra 
By By 


JOHN REED SCOTT 


author of 


‘* The Colonel of the Red Huzzars,” and ‘‘ Beatrix of Clare”’ 


ONE OF THE BEST SELLING NOVELS 


A FEW CRITICISMS: — 


“The story grips from the start.”—/Pittsburg Dispatch. 

“Here is a new story to set the pulses tingling.” —PAiladelphia Press. 

‘*A fine story indeed, told with a vigor and dash that carry the reader 
right along as in a torrent.’’—Salt Lake Tribune. 


Four Full-page Illustrations in Color by Clarence F. Underwood 
12mo. Decorated Cloth, $1.50. 


MYSTERY INTRIGUE ROMANCE 
In the Dead of The Duchess of Dreams | Marcia Schuyler 


Night By GRACE LIVINGSTON 
By EDITH MACVANE HILL ‘LUTZ 


By JOHN T. McINTYRE “ 
A tale of social ambition, of startling One of the most lovable 
heroines that ever lived her 


adventure, and of passionate love; Bes te f a 
placed all against the dazzling back- pa ve ee 
ance. 


ground of a Newport summer. 
Colored Frontispiece and } Colored Frontispiece and 
Three Illustrations. Frontispiece in color by Alonzo Kimball. Six Illustrations. 
I2mo. Cloth, $1,50. 12mo. Decorated cover, $1.50. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


** A live, startling story of 
brilliant invention and ab- 
sorbing interest."’ 


THE MOST UNUSUAL NOVEL OF A GENERATION 


‘ ; “A story which is un- 
Ht to Susty Wid, ond e like any other story that 


has allthe color and sug- ever was written. An 

gestion and haunting ef- Bl L original, charming, sim- 

fects of a beautiful paint- ue agoon ple romance.” 

ing.”’ ce tne ‘ 
. By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE ae etl 


—New York Globe. Reviews. 
l2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


THIRD EDITION IN AMERICA! SIXTH EDITION IN ENGLAND! 


Publishers J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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“A uniform edition of all the published works of Tolstoi will yet be among the 
most elevating books in many a library.” —Literary News. 


THE CROWELL TOLSTOI 


Is generally regarded as the most satisfactory 
English text of the 


“Greatest Living Novelist” 


Directly translated from the original by such 
competent scholars as AYLMER MAUDE, 
NATHAN HASKELL DOLE and ISABEL 
F. HAPGOOD. The type page is excellent 
and the 33 full page illustrations comprise rare 
portraits and scenes, in twelve volumes. 


SOLD ONLY IN SETS 


Library size, cloth, per set, $12, gilt top, $15 
Half leather, $24. Half calf, $30 


We issue special editions of the following: 
“Anna Karenina,” $1.25; ‘‘ War and Peace,” 
2 vols., $3.00; “ Childhood, Boyhood, Youth,” 
$1.50; “ Cossacks,”’ $1.50; “ Essays,’’ $2.00; 
“Tvan Ilyitch,’”’ $1.50; ‘My Confession,” 
$1.50; “What is Art?’ $1.00; “What is 
Religion?” net, 60 cents. 


BOOKLETS 


We also publish five Tolstoi booklets in our 
well-known “What is Worth While” Series, 
entitled, “ Bethink Yourselves,” “ Master and 
Man,” “Two Pilgrims,” “What Men Live 

’ and “Where Love is, There God is 


Thirty cents each. Postage, 5 cents. 


Send for Descriptive Circular 


By permission of Berlin Photographic Co. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., : NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





LAAT) 


FICTION 
HUMOR 


The Binding of the Strong 


Latest Issues (005 


| CAROLINE A. MASON 


Quite without intent this book of the love story of John Milton, by the author of “‘ A Lily of 
France,’’ comes just as Cambridge University is celebrating the Ter-centenary of Milton's birth. 


Cloth $1.50. 


The Web of Time 


| ROBERT E. KNOWLES 


A new story by the author of ‘St. Cuthbert’s,’’ whom Scottish reviewers have referred to as 


*“the Ian Maclaren of the West.’ Cloth $1.50. 


A Soldier of the Future 


| W. J. DAWSON 


A new novel bearing on one of the vital questions of to-day by the author of ‘‘A Prophet in 
Babylon," who is also acknowledged one of the best literary critics of the-day. Cloth $1.50. 


The Victor 4sthor of “THE marp oF Honor.” | RICHARD S. HOLMES 


A novel by the editor of The Westminster, centering in the life of the Pennsylvania mountains 
in the days preceding and during the oil boom. Cloth $1.50. 


The Lady in Gray 


| CLARA E. LAUGHLIN 


A charming story by the author of “‘ The Evolution of a Girl's Ideal.’’ Decorated, net 50c. 


CHARLES LEE BRYSON 


Tan and Teckle 


A charming story of two little field mice and 
their neighbors. Illustrated by Charles Livingston 
Bull. Cloth, net $1.25. 


LUCY E. KEELER 


If | Were a Boy 
A keen book of high ideals by the author of 
“*If I Were a Girl Again.’’ Net $1.00. 


CHRISTIAN McLEOD 
The Heart « Stranger 


A story of settlement work in New York, prin- 
cipally among Italian children of the East Side. 


$1.25 


9 . . 
Judge West’s Opinion 
This delightful book carries us back to the New 
England atmosphere of Emerson, Lowell and 
Holmes. Cloth, net $1.00. 


The Knack of It 


AUTHOR'S DELUXE EDITION OF 


Ralph Connor’s Works 


Now Ready. Each $2.00 
Black Rock A Tale of the Selkirks. 
The Sky Pilot. A Tale of the Foothills 


Other Volumes to Follow 

A more exquisitely decorated and illustrated 
edition of a novelist’s works would be hard 
to find. Miss McClure in this deluxe edition 
of Ralph Connor’s works has caught the very 
spirit of the author and her sketches have 
drawn forth his continued delight at their 
soulful interpretation of his characters. 


Also by RALPH CONNOR 
The Angel and the Star 


A Story of the Birth of Christ. Cloth, net soc 
Popular Edition, Decorated Paper Binding, net 25c 


| CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS 


Some ‘“‘ Essays in Optimism ’’ by one who is well known for his exceptional individuality, keen 


analysis of human nature and his subtle humor. 


The Dawn of Womanhood 


Cloth, net 75c. 


| GABRIELLE E. JACKSON 


LA AAO TST NL A I TE AAAS R RN 
The author of ‘‘ Denise anD Nep Tooptes”’ tells her girls ina chatty, ‘‘“chummy”’ and yet moth- 
erly way just what they want to know in order to attain to the best type of womanhood. Net $1.25. 


The Gift of Influence 


HUGH BLACK 


These Addresses to American Students by the author of ‘‘Friendship’’ are aflame with the 


problem of American life and their bearings. 


Levels of Living 


Cloth, net $1.25. 


| HENRY F. COPE 


“Mr. Cope has a peculiar gift for plain thinking along with unconventional modes of statement 
and strikingly pat, telling phrase.""—Chicago Tribune. Cloth, net $1.00. 


The Reader’s Library 


To be issued in 14 volumes. 


{ W. J. and C. W. DAWSON 


Cloth, each net $1.00. 


Designed to meet the rapidly growing taste for the finest products of literature, which have 


already attained classical value and importance. 
Vol. I. 


The Great English Letter Writers—7s¢ Series. 


Now Ready { Vol. II. The Great English Letter Writers—2d Series. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





OOCOG 100K amin Seog | 
A SET of 5 NEW NOVELS, $2.25 


BY special arrangement with the Authors and Publishers we are enabled to offer at 
45c. each books that would sell regularly at $1.08 if published in the usual way. 
The names of the Authors are sufficient guarantee of their worth. These are not 

reprints of popular books—but new novels never before issued. Each book has four 

illustrations Sali is bound in silk cloth. For convenience we have grouped them in sets of 











five and boxed them neatly. Of course you can have any of these titles you wish at 45c. 
each, postage 10c. per volume additional. 


THE SOUL OF CROESUS 
By GERALD VILLIERS STUART 


THE GATES OF LIFE 
By BRAM STOKER 
Author of ‘ on “Miss Betty,” etc. 


THE tate 4 AND MAXINE 
y C.N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON 
pA of “The Lightning Conductor.” 


ALADDIN OF LONDON 
\By MAX PEMBERTON 
Author of “The Gold Wolf.” 


THE LOVE THAT PREVAILED 
By F. FRANKFORT MOORE 
Author of “The Jessamy Bride.’ 


HILLRISE 
By W. B. MAXWELL 
Author of “Vivien,” ““The Guarded Flame.” 
“The Ragged Messenger,” etc. 


THE IRON LORD 
By S. R. CROCKETT 


Author of" ‘The Stickit Minister,” etc. 


THE MAN IN THE BASEMENT 
BY BARON ROSENKRANTZ 
(Denmark's greatest writer) ¥ 
Author of “Royal Love,”’ ““The Widow,’’ etc. | 


IN MARY’S REIGN 
By BARONESS ORCZY 
Author of “The Scarlet Pimpernel,’’ 
“A Son of the People,” etc. 


THE FORBIDDEN ROAD 
By MA RIA ALBANESI 
Author, of" “Susannah and One Other,”’ 
“Love and Louisa,”’ etc. 


' THE MASTER CRIMINAL 
By SIDNEY PATERNOSTER 
Author of “‘The Motor Pirate,"” ‘“‘The Lady 
of the Blue Motor,’’ etc. 
MY LOST SELP 
By ARTHUR W. MARCHMONT 


Author of “‘By Right of Sword,” 
“By Wit of Woman,” etc. 


THE PAUPER OF PARK LANE 
By WM. Le QUEUX 
Author of “‘The Closed Book,” ““The Czar’s Spy,”’ etc. 


THE FOUR PHILANTHROPISTS 
By RDGAR JEPSON 
Author of “‘The Admirable Tinker,” 
“*Lady Noggs’ Peeress,”’ etc. 


THE COUNT AND THE CONGRESSMAN 
By MRS. BURTON HARRISON 








JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA PARIS NEW YORK 





XUM 








Peaches, Pears, Plums, Quinces, Grapes, Tomatoes, etc. 
ALL THESE AND MORE REMAIN TO CAN AND PRESERVE 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Canning and Preserving 


The choicest fruits of the year come to their full perfection in 
September and October. The markets are full of the best 
products. Then you are free to pick and choose. If you 
contemplate canning and preserving for winter use, you will 
find Mrs. Rorer’s ‘‘ Canning and Preserving’’ of untold 
value to you in your work. You can rely absolutely on every 
recipe coming out right. You cannot fail if you follow 
directions implicitly—and her directions are plain and easily 
understood. Try it and see what a help and satisfaction it 
will prove. It tells how to can, preserve, make jellies, jams, 
marmalades, fruit syrups and butters, etc. It is the only 
book on the subject worth having. 


euieiniiiiii 





Cloth, 50 cents ; we pay postage 





Mrs. Rorer’s New Cook Book. The best ever. Over 700 pages 
of the best things in cookery ; hundreds of recipes ; beautifully 
illustrated. In washable cloth, $2.00 net; by mail, $2.20. 

My Best 250 Recipes. Very choice and of a wide variety. Useful 
in home and social life. Cloth, 50 cents net ; by mail, 55 cents. 

Many Ways for Cooking Eggs. Good things here in abundance, 
and you’ll find delightful egg sauces also where needed. Cloth, 
35 cents net; by mail, 38 cents. 

Mrs. Rorer’s Philadelphia Cook Book. ‘The favorite standby. 
A big book of nearly 600 pages. _ In washable cloth, $1.75. 


Mrs. Rorer’s Made-Over Dishes. Telling how to make use of 
the left-overs. Cloth, 50 cents. 


Mrs. Rorer’s Bread and Bread Making. Instructions and recipes 
for making everything in the bread line. Cloth, 50 cents. 

Sandwiches. New edition. Enlarged by new recipes to twice its 
former size ; price same. Cloth, 25 cents. 

New Salads. A good book at any time; especially so now, for 
there’s something refreshing about a cool, crisp salad. Cloth, 
50 cents. 


Any bookseller has these books or can get them; or we will mail them. 
Where postage is not given we pay it 





ARNOLD & CO., 420 Library Street, Philadelphia 







































Paths Crossing 
A ROMANCE OF THE PLAINS 
By MAUDE CLARK GAY 


Author of 
“THE KNITTING 
OF THE SOULS” 


A tale of intense dra- 
matic fire and pathos and 
beauty. The character of 
the heroine alone—wilful, 
daring, passionate Claire, 
with her adorable beauty 
and her fearless spirit— 
must place this novel in the 
very front rank of the 

nila season’s fiction. 
CLAIRE 


Splendidly Illustrated. Richly 
Bound in Red and Gold. $1.50 





able contributors. 
$1.00 A YEAR 











THE C. M. CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


EVERYBODY 


Should Subscribe to 


TAYLOR-TROTWOOD 
The Great Southern Magazine 


The personalities of its editors, United States Senator Robt. L. 
Taylor and John Trotwood Moore, stamp it, dominate it, and 
differentiate it from all other periodicals. It conforms to the 
highest literary standards and diffuses sunshine, hope and hap- 
piness in every home it enters. 
of magazine paper, profusely illustrated, and never contains less 
than 180 pages. Each number is filled with the best produc- 
tions from its editors and articles from a corps of more than fifty 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


JUST WHEREIN LIES THE 
COMPELLING CHARM OF 


The Jayhawker 


By JOHN A. MARTIN 


The indescribable something that 
brings the reader so completely under 
its spells—each must discover for 
himself. 


It is a masterly story of such scenes as 
civilization never before, and perhaps never 
again will witness—the first days of the 
settlement of the plains. The soul of the 
strong man breathes through every page— 
the hot blood of youth runs riot—love’s 
bitter-sweet flowers here too—and there is 
a power and resourcefulness even in his 
villains that challenges our admiration. 


Spirited Illustrations. Hand- 
somely Bound. $1.50 




















It is printed on a high quality 


SAMPLE COPY, 10 CENTS 


A copy of Bob Taylor’s new book, entitled Life Pictures (price $1.50), and a year’s 
subscription to the Taylor-Trotwood Magazine (price $1.00), 
ALL FOR $2.00 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 


SEND YOUR ORDERS DIRECT TO 


Taylor-Trotwood Publishing Company 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
























The Man of Galilee © 


A New Enquiry 


By George R. Wendling 
Library Edition, 8x5, Cloth, - Price, $1.00 
From same plates as the fine Maplehurst Edition 
At all booksellers, or sent prepaid by the publishers on 
receipt of price. Only so copies are left of the 
Maplehurst Edition, 9 x 6, price, $3.00. 

A mighty message. The author writes brilliantly. 
His descriptive passages are fascinating. The work de- 
serves a place in every library.—Ba/timore—The Sun. 

An exceedingly important contribution to the best 
literature of the time. It will do more than any other 
modern book to quicken and intensify belief in truth. 
— Boston—Journal of Education. 

Usual discounts to the trade. 
OLCOTT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Home Office - - Charlestown, W. Va. 
Our Washington office is discontinued, 








THE PresientT Makes A Pracricat SvuccEs- 
TION. 

When Grant was president he often fulminated 
against some “improvements” voted for in the 
“River and Harbor Bill.” On one occasion a 
Virginian, failing to get Congress to stick in an 
appropriation for the dredging of a little stream 
in his section, finally importuned Grant in the 
matter. “Let me see,” Grant said musingly, “I 
believe I crossed that stream—in 1864, wasn’t 
it?” The Virginian who remembered that cross- 
ing very well, answered in the affirmative. “Look 
here,” said Grant, after a pause, his face lighting 
up suddenly, “why don’t you macadamize it?” 

—In Lighter Vein. 








SIMMIPE’ ANTONY AND HERO 
AND SHORT STORIES 
As when a motherwolf to shield her young, 
Braves the intruding lion, by snapping 
And snarling and dodging her light and speedy self, 
About the bulky enemy to keep him 
From the prize the while she summons help. 
Price by mail, $1.00, in one volume 
F. SIMON. Publisher, 132 Hill St., New Haven, Conn. 





Fiction. 
“What are you writing, Hawley?” 
“A story. I’m going in for fiction.” 
“Really—for a magazine?” 
“No, for my tailor. He wants his money, and 
I'm telling him I'll send him a cheque next 
week.” 


Penny Magazine. 











JUST FRIENDS 

A story whose heroine reveres Thomas 
Paine—first, in God-like common sense, 
first, in all-round independence, and 
last, in the heart of her he loved best, 
‘my dear America.’’ Address 


MARY IVES TODD 
No. 2,656 Eighth Avenue New York 
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THE MOSHER BOOKS 


AY I express to you my personal 
sense of obligation as one of the 
many to whose happiness you 
have contributed by placing 
beautiful books at the command 
of very limited purses? I sup- 

pose | have not expended above ten or twelve 
dollars with you—but I am sure that there 
is no other way in which so little money 
could bring such vast returns in permanent 
possessions that constitute something more 
than just delight. And when | look over 
my little books | cannot but feel that to you 
this joy on the part of the purchaser means 
more than the money they bring—for other- 
wise you would not make such beautiful 
books for such small prices. The beauty of 
your books is that they seem always to be 
the personal possession of the man who buys 
them. You deserve the abiding thanks and 
gratitude of all men who love Beauty and to 
whom it is almost essential that Beauty 
shall be free. 


My New Catalogue—a remarkable piece of bookwork 
in itself—explains this unusual compliment, and is sent 
free on request to booklovers anywhere that can be 
reached by mail. 











THOMAS B. MOSHER 
Portland se Maine 








JOHN WATTS DE PEYSTER 
By FRANK ALLABEN 


A large part is autobiography, presenting a vivid 
picture of New York eighty years ago, with General 
de Peyster’s trenchant criticisms of public men and 
the battles of the Civil War. 

Ten chapters cover the history, for centuries, of 
the old New York families of De Peyster, Watts, 
De Lancey, Colden, Van Cortlandt, Loockermans, 
Livingston, MacPheadris, French, Philipse, Beek- 
man, Nicoll, Van Rensselaer, Schuyler and Van 
Slichtenhorst. 


32 Full-page Illustrations ; 2 Vols. 
Price, per set, $2.50 net (carriage 20 cents) 


FRANK ALLABEN GENEALOGICAL CO. 
3 West Forty-second Street : New York 











Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


On *‘ What I Know About New 
Thought.’’ Done into a dainty 
booklet with half-tone portrait 
of the author. Given Fr e— 
as long as they last—with three 
months’ trial subscription to 
the Nautilus for 10 cents. 
Mrs. Wilcox writes for The 
Nautilus. So does Edwin Mark- 
ham. Read Grace MacGowan 
Cooke’s great new serial story of Southern life, 
‘* The Way Out.’’ Also Helen Rhodes on ‘ Relig- 
ious Training of Children in the New Thought ;’’ 
Wallace Wattles, ‘‘ Marriage,’’ and ‘‘ Mind Heal- 
ing’’ by W. R.C. Latson, M.D. Send 10 cents now; 
or better, $1.00 for 18 numbers and Mrs. Wilcox's 
booklet. Address: 


ELIZABETH TOWNE, Dept. 46, Holyoke, Mass. 
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THE ARENA 


Edited by B. O. FFOWER 


A Magazine Dealing with the Vital 
Problems of the Hour 


published so many really vital papers or carried on so aggressive and successful a battle for 

justice and nobler social conditions. Tur Arena will now be found stronger, abler and more 
effective in its battle for civic righteousness and individual growth and development than ever 
before—a magazine that no man or woman who cares or dares to think will feel he or she can 
dispense with. The following will give an idea of the exceptionally strong and important papers 
published from January to May. 


A REVIEW of the content-matter of Taz Arena for 1907 shows that never in its history has it 


Picturesque San Antonio. By George Wharton India’s Coming Greatness From a Constructive 

James. View-point. By Saint Nihal Sing. 
The Relation Between Woman in Industry and the How to Mak ial Pani B 

Growth of Crime. By Maynard Butler. by: toe Tt cee wae aye. - Ry 
ae any ee Ty Chaatecs The Race Track Evil and the Newspapers. By 

= Hon. John D. Work. 

Emerson as Writer and Man. By Prof. James T. ~— 6 

Bixby, Ph. D. | Inheritance Taxes. By Arthur B. Hayes, Solicitor 
Through the Closed Shop to the Open World. of Internal Revenue. 

By Horace Traubel. Co-operation in Great Britain. By J. C. Gray, 
The Pernicious Laudation of the Rich. By Hon. General Secretary of the Co-operative Union. 

John D. Works. The Rimini Story in Modern Drama. By Professor 
The Political Outlook for the Coming Presidential Archibald Henderson, Ph. D. 

Election. By Hon. George Fred. Willliams. zs a 

| By H Wandmacher. 

How Clara Barton Became Interested in Christian Cee Reyes Sant By Bony Wes se a 

Science. By Eugenia Paul Jefferson. The Ultimate Issue Involved in Railroad Accidents. 
A Socialist’s Definition of Socialism. By Hon. Carl By Carl S. Vrooman. 

D. Thompson. The Christian Science Concept of Deity. By 
The Resurrection of Galveston. By George George H. Moore. 


Wharton James 


In addition to the essays, Tut Arena is illustrated and contains regular departments: The 
Editor’s Quiet Hour, Book Studies, Book Reviews, Editorials, Mirror of the Present, Public 
Ownership, Direct Legislation and Co-operative News, as well as a selection of the best current 
cartoons. 128 pages. 


25 CENTS A COPY. $2.50 A YEAR. 


50 cents additional for postage to Canada and Foreign Countries. 





S P E C I A L OF FE R ALBERT BRANDT, Publisher 


25 Brandt Building, Trenton, N. J. 





Upon receipt of 50 cents in check, money I enclose 50 cents in acceptance of your offer to send 
order, stamps or coin, we will send you four = four recent issues of Tut ARENA. 
recent issues in order to introduce the magazine. I enclose $2.50, for which send Tut Arzna from 
Or, to new subscribers we willsend the May = May, 1908 to June, 1909, to the following address : 
and June numbers free with the twelve months: 
from July for $2.50. I sscpisvnssccocepssachsocbcunionsmeienierewebaimbenettesebcayeens ois 
Fill in the coupon NOW, before you mislay 
this magazine. habia tticendaseiniiosaseeuoaibensintanietbiaincenconeiss 
ALBERT BRANDT :: Publisher (city and State......ssscsssssssmuesuneseesssesamnesssseesssee 
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1) | MAGAZINE Gey 
WATSON'S JEFFERSONIAN MAGAZINE 


is a monthly periodical, containing, in- 

variably, from 75 to 90 pages of reading 

matter, beautifully printed on superior 

paper, and illustrated by line drawings 
| and half-tones. 


This Magazine makes a specialty of 
explaining great governmental questions 
and economic problems. In politics it 
belongs to the school of Jefferson. It 

| endeavors to expound and to propagate 
| the principles of Jeffersonian Democ- 
| racy. It attacks those governmental 
abuses from which our Republic is 
suffering so much. It endeavors to 
educate the people on the burning issues 
of the hour, and to exert a healthy 
influence over public opinion to the end 
! that there may be a triumph of Justice 
over Special Privilege, which is always unjust and injurious. 


While the Magazine makes a specialty of politics, it is by no 
means exclusively devoted to subjects of that kind. Every number issued 
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“What Went Ye Out For to See?” 


In Commemoration of Count Tolstoy’s Eightieth Birthday 


September 9, 1908 


By Edward A. Steiner 


Author of ‘‘ Tolstoy the Man’”’ 


UT what went ye out into the 

‘6 wilderness to see? A man 

B clothed in soft raiment? Be- 

q Y) hold they that wear soft 

raiment are in kings’ houses. 

But wherefore went ye out? 

To see a prophet?” Thus far at least the 

answers Jesus puts to his own questions 

may be used of Tolstoy, who for more 

than half a century has exercised the pro- 

phetic functions for Russia and for a 

goodly portion of the more or less civilized 
world outside of the Czar’s domain. 

Those who “went out to see” saw in 
most cases just what they went out to see, 
whether they went to behold John, Tolstoy 
or Jesus. 

In the incomparable Master the fanatics 
saw a fanatic; a great teacher in Israel so 
beheld in him a greater teacher—and the 
sons of God saw in Him the Son of God. 
About Tolstoy the opinion is no less di- 
vided, whether it is among those who know 
him more or less through his books, - or 
those who have had the opportunity of 
personal contact and observation. 

He is often regarded as a crank, a skil- 
ful poseur—a fool, a revolutionist, a boor 
who revels in the odors of the barnyard— 
or as a saint from whose head the halo 
never vanishes. Descriptions of his home 
life float about in endless confusion, 
and it would be a thankless job to correct 
the many untruths and misconceptions re- 
ported. The writer claims no special wis- 
dom. He went out with “the multitude to 
see” what was to be seen, and to report as 
accurately as possible what a mind which 
believes itself free from prejudices can 


grasp and what the pen which is not 
always its faithful servant can record. 

Out of the dense forest into which the 
park around the Tolstoy home has grown, 
a man emerges, whose stride and bearing 
betoken a master and not a serf, although 
the mujik’s simple and comfortable dress 
covers him. The staff in his hand does not 
support him, but strikes the earth in 
rhythm with the surging thought taking 
shape within a colossal head, the study of 
whose outlines would give the phrenologist 
an interesting hour. Anthropologists claim 
that the size and shape of a man’s head 
have nothing to do with its contents, but 
this skull certainly does not belie the quan- 
tity and quality of its brain product. 

There are visible hills, slopes and even 
mountains, though no plains, and the huge, 
projecting eyebrows might well be re- 
garded as a forest, even if only to com- 
plete the trinity. 

With rather small but piercing eyes does 
he look out upon the village and the far 
stretching fields before him, and so search- 
ing is their gaze, even now in old age, that 
I have never dared to look at them for 
the purpose of description, and to this day 
I do not know their color—although I have 
a conviction that they are between the gray, 
which betokens clearness of vision, and the 
blue, an index to the kindliness of his 
spirit—but as far as actual fact is con- 
cerned, they may be either brown or black. 

While as a general thing it is true that 
the cultured man loses to a degree the 
facial race characteristic, yet Tolstoy, who 
is so cosmopolitan that he has broken 
through all national and race barriers, 
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shows the undeniable slave features, 
although I have at other times called them 
the features of what the Germans call the 
“Urmensh,” the primitive primeval stock, 
on which our modern culture, with its 
photographic needle point, has not yet 
done its retouching. 

While Tolstoy has a fairly aged family 
tree, in him the fruit has reverted to the 
original stock, both as to shape, taste and 
flavor. Yet it is not a savage’s face, 
though it well might become so in a mo- 
ment, a real, wild, savage face, which 
needs to be scratched but lightly to reveal 
the Tartar. It is, on the whole, the kind- 
liest strong face I have ever seen, and I 
have seen it when he struggled with the 
unresponsive earth to turn a furrow, or 
with the more unresponsive peasants to 
turn a moral to the tale he was telling, or 
when his pen moved fiercely over the long 
folio pages as he was indicting monarchs 
of murder and their people as servile 
accomplices. 

It is above all, an honest face—one sees 
—the eyes look straight into one’s eyes; 
they meet every gaze unflinchingly, and 
one grows quite certain that those lips 
would not bend to a lie, even if he could 
save his head by telling it. So honest is 
that face that one would no more dare 
fling a lie at it than one would dare to 
throw mud into the face of the recording 
angel. 

It is a face which has the truth-compell- 
ing quality, a quality rare among all mor- 
tals “conceived in sin,” but rarer still 
among the Slavs, who have been so long 
fed on lies that it has borne its fruit in 
the national character. Most men’s mo- 
tives are missed, especially when they go 
out to see a prophet, and those among us 
who have come to get “stuff,” as the mate- 
rial used for magazine articles is usually 
called, have often assumed the attitude of 
disciples, at least of those who follow afar 
off, but before long we were compelled to 
confess our more or less sordid desire. 
This compulsion does not come because 
either his face or speech betray their un- 
belief, but they are so full of unquestioning 
faith in men that they act like a tuning 
fork and make one quickly conscious 


of the false note in one’s spe.:h or con- 


duct. 
None of the qualities of his character 
which his face reveals are altogether 
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native to it, but have been wrought out, 
with much agony of spirit, through many 
years of Spartan self-culture. Thirty 
years ago, when I first saw that face, the 
haughtiness of the aristocrat, the sensu- 
ousness of the man of the world, the cru- 
elty of the soldier were still lingering 
there, held in check, never obtruding them- 
selves before others, but there still as 
mighty factors. “There was a battle to 
fight ere the guerdin be gained,” and the 
scars of the battle are there. 

It is not a “goody-goody” face, nor the 
face of a man who pretended to be good 
when he was not; it is such a tell-tale face, 
as he would have it be, who has fought 
the good fight and who need not be 
ashamed of the battle. 

The face lights up not only under the 
stern flame of truth, but it shines under 
the gentler light of humor, of which strong 
quality all humble men are the inheritors 
to a larger or lesser degree. It is not 
the humor whose light dances over the 
moor like that of the firefly, and whose 
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flame can be touched without scorching, 
but rather like the lightning by whose 
searching fire men’s follies are revealed. 
Some day men will know the true func- 
tion of humor, and they will realize that 
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those who shot straightest at us tipped 
their arrows in laughter and not in tears— 
although they meant that we should weep 
when we were struck. The face certainly 
does not show mirthfulness—it is the face 
of a man of sorrows. 

He has suffered much because he knows 
himself—as but few men have the courage 
to know themselves, and he knows men— 
just because he knows himself so well. 

There are two criticisms about Tolstoy, 
one of them is that he knows himself ab- 
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normally ; secondly, that by that standard 
he judges humanity. His self criticism is 
certainly very severe. There is scarcely 
a crime in the calendar of iniquity which 
he does not consider himself capable of 
committing, and he confesses to so many 
sins that one is apt to wonder whether his 
habitual introspection has not made him 
morose. 

Yet this is the habit in which strong, 
honest souls might well indulge, and nearly 
all of those who really were great enough 
to know themselves, cried out: Mea culpa. 

Of course we lesser folk are willing to 
say it, as a sort of compliment to our 
frailties, but to smite our breasts at some 
specific sin—for that we lack the vision 
born of an honest courage, and that Tol- 
stoy possesses in an unusual degree. 


It is no doubt wrong to judge one’s 
neighbor by oneself, but it is not wrong 
so to judge humanity, provided that we 
really do know ourselves. For at our best 
and worst we are all strangely alike—and 
it is only in very minor things in which 
we are so dissimilar. 

About the whole man hovers the spirit 
of restful simplicity, and he conveys to 
one that atmosphere. Those of us who 
live in our restless complacity have much 
reason to envy him. He has reduced his 
wants to a minimum, and has learned to 
get his pleasures on that high plane where 
they can be gotten without money and 
without price. 

Many of those who went out to see him 
were either shocked by what they saw, or 
by what they did not see. 

He lives like a poor man, though not in 
poverty. 

He eats black bread, cabbage and buck- 
wheat “kasha,” he drinks nothing stronger 
than water, he does not use tobacco, and 
wears no “soft clothing,” but he enjoys 
the luxury of cultured friends, who bring 
and send books, paint pictures or make 
music for him. 

It has been as difficult for Tolstoy to 
become poor as it has been for him to 
become a martyr. He may wear the beg- 
gar’s gown or the martyr’s crown, but 
what the world calls poverty does not gall 
him, and the martyr’s crown does not 
make him bleed. 

Yet he is poor—poor in spirit. He has 
crushed out personal pride, he has the true 
humility, and he has bared his breast to the 
smiters and bidden them to do their worst. 

Yes, I went out to see the man Tolstoy 
many a time. I have seen him in his 
family circle when by the glow of the 
evening lamp he dreamed his dreams and 
revealed them. I have seen him in his 
barren study when he was writing those 
simple tales to the peasants; I have seen 
him on the deserted streets of the village, 
in the crowded “myesnitzkaya” in Mos- 
cow, and I have seen in him what I went 
to see—a great human—a great human 
struggling: to be true to the Divine Will, 
and to fulfil the object for which he was 
created—to make that Will operative on 
the earth, as it is in heaven. 
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The Literary Evolution of Tolstoy 





By Leonard D. Abbott 


HE truest test of any literary 
achievement is surely to be 

ei found in the depth of its ap- 
Q w) peal, the universality of its 
reach, and judged from this 

point of view Tolstoy’s 

works rank among the greatest of our 


time. They have been translated into 
every language, and have penetrated into 
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every country. One may find them on 
Neapolitan book-stalls, in the crowded 
shops of London, Paris and Berlin, and 
on the East Side of New York. They 
have helped to direct the intellectual and 
spiritual thought-currents of our whole 
epoch. And when we come to inquire why 
they have won this universal appeal, the 
answer is not far to seek. They are great 
books from a literary point of view, but 
they are something more than that. They 
have the humanitarian passion, the power 
and the sincerity, which distinguish Tol- 
stoy above all other men now living. 
Every student of literature knows that, 
in the largest sense, a man’s literary pro- 
duct is simply his spiritual autobiography. 
This is preéminently true of Goethe. It 
is equally true of Tolstoy. As we follow 
his writings from their first beginnings 
more than half a century ago, we may 





trace the evolution of his life-philosophy, 
and of all that he has thought and suffered 
and experienced. 

Some of his earliest stories, “Child- 
hood,” “Boyhood” and “Youth,” are little 
more than records of his own develop- 
ment. They reveal a high-strung, sensi- 
tive, vacillating nature, isolated on a coun- 
try estate, and blindly struggling toward 
self-realization. In “The Morning of a 
Landed Proprietor” we see the boy be- 
come man, facing high-mindedly the prob- 
lems of serfdom. Such stories as “Notes 
of a Billiard Marker” and “The Two Hus- 
sars” give us a glimpse of the baser side 
of the same nature, with its dissipation 
and thoughtless luxury. During all this 
early period of Tolstoy’s development con- 
trary forces were struggling for mastery 
within him. He felt the lure of sensual- 
ism, yet he longed to realize a higher spir- 
itual ideal that was shaping itself in his 
soul. 

In 1851 he suddenly renounced his aris- 
tocratic life, and went to the Caucasus as 
a soldier. He had fallen under Rousseau’s 
influence, and his reaction against his city 
environment became intense. The first- 
fruits of this mood was a novel, called 
The Cossacks, in which he contrasted the 
sturdy strength and elemental qualities of 
the Cossack soldiers with the weakness of 
a nervous, blasé, young Russian officer 
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Tolstoy at Work in His Den 


thrown into their midst. In this novel 
may also be found the germs of the 
humanitarian philosophy that was later to 
fill Tolstoy’s entire horizon. The hero of 
the story, Olenine, goes out into the woods, 
and “is seized by an inexpressible feeling 
of happiness, by an unspeakable love for 
all creation. And he understood 
clearly that he was not at all a Russian 
gentleman, a member of society in Mos- 
cow, friend and relation of so-and-so, but 
simply a living being, a stag, a pheasant, 
an insect, like those which buzzed about 


him. ‘I wish to. be happy, but 
how ?’ said he to himself. A sud- 
den light shone into his mind. ‘Happi- 


ness,’ he thought, ‘consists in living for 
others, that is clear. Man desires happi- 
ness; therefore it is a proper desire. If 
he tries to get it selfishly, by seeking 
wealth, glory or love, he may fail alto- 
gether. It is the selfish desires, then, that 
are improper, and not the desire to be 
happy. What are the only dreams that 
can come true independent of external con- 
ditions? Love and devotion.’ ” 

Tolstoy, like his own characters, was 
torn between motives of self-interest and 
altruism, of conformity and non-con- 
formity. He found himself a soldier, and 


yet his every instinct rebelled against the 
shedding of blood. In 1853 the great 
Crimean war broke out. He fought at 
the battle of Balaklava, and suffered all 
the horrors of the siege of Sevastopol. 
These experiences left an ineffaceable im- 
pression on his mind. In seeing war on 
the field of battle and from the trenches, 
instead of through the haze of poetic ideal- 
ization, he came to loathe it with all the 
intensity of his nature. Like Verest- 
chagin, the artist, he resolved to dedicate 
himself to a war against war. 

These new emotions found expression 
in “Sevastopol” and other military tales, 
and, later, in War and Peace, one of the 
greatest novels ever written. He did not 
specifically preach a propaganda against 
war. He simply portrayed it as he had 
known it. 

War and Peace is a colossal epic. Noth- 
ing like it has been written before or since. 
It contains more than a hundred charac- 
ters, each one drawn with a master hand. 
It chronicles the life of an epoch. The 
world-battles of Austerlitz and Borodino, 
the camp-life of Napoleon and of the Rus- 
sian army, the abandonment and burning 
of Moscow, the retreat of Napoleon with 
his troops, are unfolded before the reader 
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like some gigantic panorama. We look 
on war through the eyes of all sorts of 
men—generals, officers, diplomatists, peas- 
ants—and always it is war senseless and 
brutal. In contrast, we see the hardly 
more rational life of “high society” in 
times of peace, in its barbaric palaces and 
clubs. ‘The book affected Flaubert, the 
great French novelist, so powerfully that 
he “shouted with admiration whilst read- 
ing.” 

Against the teeming background of this 
novel are set the individual lives of Prince 
Andre Bolkonsky and Count Pierre Bezuk- 
hoff—two characters who seem to reflect 
two separate halves of Tolstoy’s own soul. 
Much of the book is occupied with the 
interaction between these two men. Pierre 
fights, but he has no heart in the fighting ; 
he is constantly seeking something higher. 
There comes to him, as to Olenine, the 
revelation that “love of neighbor and devo- 
tion” are the true ideals, and he learns his 
deepest lessons from a common soldier, a 
peasant. Inthe end, Prince Andre reaches 
the same conclusion. As he lies dying, he 
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exclaims: “Yes, yes, love! Not selfish 
love, but love such as I felt for the first 
time in my life when I saw my enemy 
dying at my side and yet loved him just 
the same!” 

If War and Peace may be described as 
Tolstoy’s epic masterpiece, Anna Karenina 
is his work that, by reason of its unerring 
portrayal of human motives and passions, 
has been most widely read. This narra- 
tive of the illicit love of Anna and her 
Vronsky is as true as life. Balzac, him- 
self, that master-delineator of woman’s 
heart, never depicted a woman more living 
than Anna Karenina. Hers is a nature that 
counts the world well lost for love’s sake. 
She stakes all on her love, and in face of 
the utter barrenness of her married life 
the reader’s sympathy inevitably goes with 
her. But she cannot emancipate herself 
from her conservative traditions. She 
suffers all that it is possible to suffer, and 
in the end she perishes. Being what she 
is, and Vronsky being what he is, the end 
could not have been different. 





Tolstoy Writing 
After a painting by L. Pasternak 





There is a sub-plot in the novel dealing 
with Levine and Kitty, and these charac- 
ters are almost the exact counterpart of 
Tolstoy and his wife. We can see now 
that Tolstoy embodied in Levine his own 
aspirations, and made him the symbolic 
figure of his own spiritual travail. For 
Levine’s development parallels Tolstoy’s 
at every point, and passes from comfort- 





Tolstoy 


From a painting by Pasternak 


able bourgeois prejudices to a plane on 
which love and brotherhood are exalted 
above everything else. The supreme crisis 
in Levine’s life takes place on a day on 





Count Tolstoy in 1904 
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which he has been laboring with his peas- 
ants in the field. As the evening falls his 
thought is all of new ideals, of a “new 
life” which he intends to lead, but which 
as yet he only dimly apprehends. “ ‘What 
am I going to do? How am I going to 
do it?’ he asked himself, trying to shape 
the thoughts and feelings that had occu- 
pied him during this short night. They 
had run in three separate directions. First, 
it seemed to him that he must renounce 





Tolstoy as a Pilgrim 


his former way of living, which was use- 
ful neither to himself nor to anybody else. 
The second thought especially referred to 
the new life which he longed to lead. To 
renounce his useless intellectual culture 
was easy, especially when the simplicity 
and purity of his future life was so likely, 
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Entrance to Yasnaya Polyana 


The Tolstoy estate 


as he thought, to restore him to calmness 
and quietude of mind. The third line of 
thought brought him to the question how 
he should effect the transition, and in this 
regard there was nothing clear that pre- 
sented itself to his mind. 

““T must have a wife. I must engage 

in work, and not solitary work. Shall I 
sell Pokrovsky? buy land? join the com- 
mune? marry a peasant woman? 
One thing is certain: this night has settled 
my fate. How lovely!’ he thought 
as he gazed at the delicate, rosy clouds 
which floated overhead.” 

Not long after the publication of Anna 
Karenina Tolstoy reached the great crisis 
in his own life. In all the history of the 
struggles of the human soul there are few 
chapters more memorable, more deeply 
touching than this. Here was a man at 
the height of his literary career, with the 
world at his feet, and all the wealth and 
fame that the world holds so dear, and 
yet he was so bitterly unhappy, so utterly 
unsatisfied, that he began to think of sui- 
cide. “What is the meaning of life?” he 
kept asking himself. He realized that he 
had never been able to give a satisfactory 


answer to that question, and he felt that 
he did not want to live any longer unless 
he could answer it. “Suppose,” he medi- 
tated, “I should come to possess ten thou- 
sand acres and three hundred head of 
horses, what then? Suppose I became 
more famous than Gogol, Pushkin, Shake- 
speare, and all the writers in the world, 
what then ?” 

He turned to the peasants. He felt that 
their life, with its simple labor, was hap- 
pier and more useful than his own. What 
did it profit a man if he possessed all the 
book-knowledge of the universe, and yet 
was rent and tortured in his own soul? 

He turned to the New Testament, and 
began to study again the teachings of 
Christ. He knew that he had read, but 
had never really understood or made his 
own, the words of the Gospels. Now all 
appeared to him in a new light. He be- 
came convinced that he had found salva- 
tion for himself and all the world. 

Tolstoy’s sympathy with the peasants 
and his radical interpretation of the New 
Testament furnish the key-notes of his 
final mood. He emerges now as a social 
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revolutionist ; an ascetic; a non-resistant; 
a kind of Christian Anarchist. 

Of the literary fruits of this period only 
the briefest account can be given here. It 
includes those matchless _ short-stories, 
“Master and Man” and “The Death of 
Ivan Illich’; the Christian parables, 
“Where Love Is, God Is” and “What Men 
Live By” ; religious and sociological works, 
such as “My Faith” and “What to Do”; 
the widely misunderstood “Kreutzer 
Sonata,” which Tolstoy intended as a 
flagellation of the baser and lustful side 
of marriage; “What is Art?” with its in- 
tensely democratic implications; and, last 
of all, the novel, Resurrection. 

Resurrection is a new version of the fall 
of man—and of his redemption. Inci- 


On his favorite horse. 





Count Tolstoy 


dentally, it is the most powerful indict- 
ment of certain phases of modern civiliza- 
tion yet penned. It was born out of a 
great love for humanity (Tolstoy refused 
to copyright it, and has devoted every 
penny received from its sales to the perse- 
cuted Doukhobors), and it is dominated 
by a passion for a more just and beautiful 
social order. 

Resurrection, it is often charged, is 
marred by its propagandist purpose. It 
may be that it is over-weighted in parts 
by ethical intensity, and that in writing it 
Tolstoy sacrificed a measure of his art. 
But he gained something infinitely more 
important—the power to induce in the 
reader that state of mind and of heart out 
of which all progress grows. 


From a photograph taken by his youngest daughter 
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When 1 Met Count Tolstoy 


By Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf 


HE story of Tolstoy’s life- 

work is written on his rug- 

: i ged face and labor-hardened 

(S w) hands, is told by his mode 

of life, is revealed in his 

novels, is probably best un- 

folded in his books, My Religion, My Con- 

fession, Gospel Stories and especially in 
What to Do? 


Of his appearance, probably the best 
delineation that I can give is to say that it 


burg, and myself, arrived, after a six- 
hours’ journey from Moscow, at the gates 
of the Tolstoyan manor-house, at Yasnaya 
Polyana. The peasants were just return- 
ing from the fields. Inquiring for the 
Count, we were pointed to a group of 
peasants in the courtyard. A second in- 
quiry brought us face to face with one of 
them, who, courteously, with cap in hand, 
answered to the name of Tolstoy. My 
first thought, upon beholding him. was 





Tolstoy’s Home in Moscow 


is as strikingly unique, as characteristic- 
ally original, as is his life, his thought. 
Prior to my meeting him, I had often won- 
dered what an ancient prophet of Israel 
looked like, how a Savonarola, a Luther, a 
Knox discoursed and reasoned; I saw and 
heard Tolstoy, and I know. I shall never 
forget the first impression of my first meet- 
ing him. The hour was six in the even- 
ing, of a fine summer day, when my com- 
panion, a young barrister of St. Peters- 


that the accounts of his eccentricities had 
not belied him. My second thought was 
not a thought at all; it was a feeling—of 
humiliation. The simplicity of his attire 
and the plainness of his manner, and the 
frugality of his evening meal—despite his 
hard day’s work in the field—and which 
my companion and I were hospitably in- 
vited to share, imparted to his presence a 
grandeur that made my fashionable clothes 
seem the coarser of the two, made me 
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Tolstoy in the Family Circle 


After a painting by Pasternak 


ashamed of ever having indulged in lux- 
uries at my table at home, made me feel, 
despite my host’s and his family’s friend- 
liness, so uncomfortable as sincerely to 
wish that, by some magical art, I could 
exchange my fashionable suit for a home- 
spun crashblouse, worn outside of home- 
spun jean trousers, girded at the waist 
with a belt, and my immaculate linen for 
a coarse, woolen shirt with a broad, open 
collar, and my polished gaiters for a pair 
of common bast shoes. 

It is probable that the picture which 
many of you have had of Tolstoy, and 
which you have drawn from reading some 
of his novels, has differed widely from the 
one given by me. Yours probably presents 
him as a coarse sensualist, who riots in 
the basest passions, and unloads his sur- 
feit of it, in profitable books, upon a de- 
praved public. That Tolstoy does not 
write for money, does not accept it, does 
not believe in money, is probably unknown 
to most. That he uses the novel to reach 
a Russian public, which cannot be reached 


in any other form, is probably known to 
still less. That Russia has no free press, 
no free speech, no lecture platform, no 
pulpit even, in our sense of the word, and 
that the novel, being supposed to treat of 
fiction, has about the only chance of pass- 
ing the lynx-eyed monster, otherwise 
known as the Russian Censor, that the 
novel there is not written nor read for 
amusement, that it is the Russian’s library, 
his magazine, his Bible, the mirror of the 
society in which he lives and moves and 
has his being, is probably not remembered, 
if it was ever known. 

It is needless to emphasize that, where 
the novel plays such a part, the author 
has no time to trifle, or to scour the realm 
of fancy for outlandish and undreamed-of 
conceits. He needs but to tell the truth, 
the plain and whole truth, as much as Rus- 
sian propriety admits, and it permits nearly 
everything, and what he reveals is stranger 
than the strangest fiction. Burke once 
said that there were Three Estates in Par- 
liament, but that in the Reporter’s Gal- 
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lery sat a Fourth Estate more important 
far than them all. The same may be said 
of the novelist in Russia, and more espe- 
cially of Tolstoy. Whole systems of po- 
litical and social and moral reforms are 
often developed between the covers of a 
novel, which, if published in any other 
form of literature, would condemn the 
author to life-long imprisonment in the 
Siberian mines. The sad fate of Tchern- 
ishevski, the author of the novel, A Vital 
Question, shows that, at times, even the 
novelist does not escape. If he has but a 
plot, and a few fictitious names, he feels 
tolerably safe. It is not rhetorical style 
nor zsthetic taste that a Russian author 
considers in a novel. His eye is upon the 
evil he has to uproot, on the corruption he 
has to expose, on the reform he has to in- 
stitute, on the philosophy he has to unfold, 
and to do that means the production of an 
Anna Karenina, of a Kreutzer Sonata. 

If Tolstoy, at times, is painfully plain, 
it is because he has painfully plain truths 
to tell. His eyes have searched the very 
depths of our being. What Professor 
Roentgen’s X-rays have but recently 
achieved in the physical world, that the 
powerful search-light of Tolstoy has long 
since accomplished in the moral world. 
He reads the heart through a thousand 
layers of sin and hypocrisy. He shows us 
to ourselves as we are, with a faithfulness 
that makes us to feel as if a thousand 
Argus-eyed detectives had, unknown to us, 





entered our most hidden chambers, and 
had forced our never uttered thoughts to 
give up their secrets. Yet, if his plots are 
not always zsthetical, he is always ethical. 
He is never vulgar, never coarse. As an 
apostle, he speaks the language of apos- 
tles. As an inspired writer, he tells the 
truth as the Bible tells it, unvarnished, un- 
garnished. There is no suggestiveness, no 
sugar-coating, no mincing. He is direct 
and forcible. He cannot lie; he cannot 
deceive. He spares others as little as he 
spared himself. Unlike some of the mod- 
ern realistic French novel-writers, he 
writes to kill passion, never to arouse it; 
he writes to throttle vice, never to foster 
it; he writes to elevate conjugal and home- 
life, never to debase it; he writes to teach 
above all things the superiority of con- 
tentment over capital, of kindness over 
knowledge, of love over lust, of non- 
resistance over revenge. He writes to 
show that public happiness depends on 
private purity, and communal prosperity 
on individual economy ; that the regenera- 
tion of society requires, first, the abolition 
of capital, banks and interests, with their 
accompanying greeds, dissipation and dis- 
tinctions of classes, and secondly, a return 
to the primitive life and labor of the peas- 
ant and artisan. And he proves his faith 
in his theory of translating it into practice. 

That there are errors and weaknesses 
in his moral philosophy, into the nature 
of which I have not now the time to enter, 





Tolstoy Plowing 
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but which you will find fairly well com- 
pressed in his book What to Do? his most 
enthusiastic admirer will not deny. Time 
will correct his errors, even as it has cor- 
rected and perfected the ethics of all 
teachers of mankind. Of many of the 
weaknesses of his system we may say, that 
they are mainly those of all idealists and 
enthusiasts and dreamers; that they seem 
weak only when viewed in the light of 
modern standards of right. His teachings 
not to resist evil, not to give way to 
anger, neither to judge nor to kill, to abol- 
ish tribunals, arms, prisons, to set against 
man’s rule of each one’s struggling for 
himself alone, God’s law of each one’s 
sacrifice of self-interest to the common 
interest of all, may certainly be held up 
to all men as goals worthy of being earn- 
estly striven forward to, and ultimately to 
be reached. 

The strength of his system lies in his 
idealization of the present over the future, 
in his seeking to establish the Kingdom 
of Heaven upon earth, and along lines easy 
and possible for all, as demonstrated by 
his own personal example, following the 
plough and swinging the scythe, and sup- 
plying himself, largely with his own hand. 


with the necessaries of life. It lies in his 
asking the followers of the various creeds 
to be what they profess, to live the life of 
the Prophets of Israel, if they call them- 
selves Israelites, the life of Buddha, if they 
call themselves Buddhists, the life of 
Christ, if they call themselves Christians. 

As God sent Moses, in a troublesome 
time, to proclaim His Eternal Law to a 
slave people, in a dreary wilderness; as 
God sent Jesus, in the days of the Roman 
tyranny, to aid the other Rabbis in keeping 
alive the flame of godliness, which the cruel 
enemy was fast extinguishing, even so has 
He sent in these corrupt and corrupting 
days of ours this new apostle, Tolstoy, the 
Russian, to his oppressed people, to guide 
and teach them, to cheer and comfort 
them. Like unto Moses, he may lead them 
towards the promised land, but into it his 
foot he will never set. Like unto Jesus, 
he may preach the Kingdom of Heaven, 
but its reign on earth his eye will never 
behold. But the world’s apostles are not 
without their rewards. They have their 
visions, and these bring with them the joys 
of reality. The feeling that mankind will 
be happy some day is their happiness now. 


Aspiration 
By George F. Butler 


S= glorious morn! and let thy beams inspire this mortal frame with 


nobler elements: 


This mind inform with a diviner sense of truth and beauty ; 
From the orient pyre shed forth a ray to soften man’s desire 


And fill the soul with purer feeling 


Whence all that is best in life’s munificence we draw 


And struggle onward and aspire. 


Beneath thy radiance let this mould of clay 
The living temple of sweet thoughts remain. 
Decide our heart’s answer to this tuneful air 
Lo! o’er the past how far this summer day 
Breaks with forgiving tenderness and fain 
Would crown each earthly spirit bowed with care. 
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Tolstoy’s Women 
By Amalie K. Boguslawski 


HE greatest iconoclast among 
the Russians does not share 
é the belief in a readjusted 
@ 2) moral standard for women 
with our ultra-modern writ- 
ers. His Magdalens must 
expiate their sin, and no one can derive 
moral sanction for breaking the accepted 
code from his teachings. Meredith’s dic- 
tum: “Women who sap the moral laws 
pull down the pillars of the temple on their 
sex,” sounds the keynote in Tolstoy’s 
fundamental attitude toward woman. 
While he places the blame for many 
wrecked lives on the prevailing false 
standards of social purity and conjugal 
honor, he insists that inner harmony and 
individual richness of life can be attained 
only by a true realization of self in a 
simple life devoted to others. 


The beautiful young Cossack girl, 
Marianka, in the fine prose epic of life in 
the Caucasus, The Cossacks, typifies this 
life. Olyenin, the blasé man of the 
world, is dwarfed when he comes in con- 
tact with the magnificent fulness of the 
life lived by these primitive children of 
the Steppe, and he recognizes the unerring 
instinct of the child of nature for true 
values when Marianka refuses his love. 
There is something of this girl’s mys- 
terious Slav temperament in Tolstoy’s 
most fascinating women. 

The heroine in “Family Happiness,” a 
story that foreshadows the startling motif 
of the “Kreutzer Sonata,” lacks the mental 
and moral strength of Tolstoy’s heroes to 
translate her altruistic longings into action. 
“IT was tormented by all the potentiality of 
labor and _ self-sacrifice!” she exclaims, 





Count and Countess Tolstoy 
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after the illusion of love had vanished, 
and her happy, self-centered life appears 
sinful to her. Woman’s antidote, a life 
of excitement in the gay world, is ineffec- 
tive, and then the disillusioned husband 
and wife agree to base their future life 
on a platonic regard for each other. Psy- 
chologically, we have a masterly delinea- 
tion of the budding and flowering and the 
death of romantic love, but the story is 
as disheartening as Ibsen’s brilliantly cruel 
“A Comedy of Love.” 

Thirty years later came that moral 
thunderbolt, “The Kreutzer Sonata.” 
Tolstoy the preacher was now a fanatic, 
who decried progress as the common 
superstition of our age. A Savonarola of 
the nineteenth century, he approaches the 
ascetic Christian ideal in his abnormal 
sense of the sinfulness of the married 
state, a point of view which reflects the 
crucial period in his life, when the only 
answer he could find in his tortured quest 
for truth was “All is Vanity!” His 
arraignment of marriage is based on the 
many instances of conjugal infidelity and 
unhappiness in the world about him. 

The heroine, a sinner, is a victim of 
false standards of morality, and of the 
prevailing hypocrisy that encourages mas- 
culine license and social shams. Posdnis- 
chieff’s tragical story gives us the wrong 
perspective for its elucidation, for Tolstoy 
is as unrelenting here as he is in his 
denunciation of art as a harmful human 
activity when its object is purely zsthetic. 
Rightly interpreted, the “Kreutzer Son- 
ata,” like all literature with a profoundly 
serious aim, is a beacon-light showing its 
author’s Utopia—chastity and truth in the 
widest sense. In the “Afterword” he con- 
vinces us of the uplifting value in striving 
for this unattainable ideal, and of the 
necessity for placing love and marriage on 
a higher plane, so that men may become 
worthier of the women they marry. In 
his opinion, all literature should be chaste 
in intent. Once, after listening to some 
poems written by a young woman, he 
stopped suddenly after several exotic pas- 
sages, and exclaimed: “Is she not ashamed 
to have such stuff printed?” 

Human passions, human joys and sor- 
rows are the lights and shadows on the 
vividly picturesque background of the 
Russian Iliad, War and Peace. The 
wonderful possibilities of a woman’s spir- 


itual growth through the influence of 
man’s suffering and of his purified love 
are convincingly shown in Natalie Ros- 
tow’s life. 

She is a composite of all that is be- 
witching, delightful and tantalizing in a 
young girl, and of a magnificently en- 
dowed, harmoniously developed woman, 
with a touch of the elusive Slav element 
that is one of her greatest charms. Tol- 
stoy’s mother is the prototype of the 
Princess Marie, whose refined spirituality, 
strong religious faith and innate good- 
ness are drawn with a reverent hand. 

Desperate women have long believed 
in a doctrine modernized by Ellen Key: 
“The new moral dispensation no longer 
receives its laws from Mt. Sinai or from 
Galilee.” 

Beautiful, impulsive, heart-hungry 
Anna Karenina, longing for fulness and 
intensity of life, pays the bitter penalty of 
faith in this misguiding law. She is hope- 
lessly adrift, after her husband, a cold, 
cynical egotist, refuses to divorce her, 
though she made a frank confession of 
her infidelity to him. Her tragical fate 
surely proves the error of the stern nov- 
elist’s contention that divorce is immoral 
in every case (“My Religion.”). 

Anna belongs to the class of women of 
whom Candida’s husband says: “No law 
will bind her.”” No law, save the law of 
true, unselfish love! She and her lover 
typify the restlessness and moral insta- 
bility often incited by the intellectual scep- 
ticism of our time, while the marriage of 
Levine and Kitty, like that of Pierre and 
Natalie, is a pean in praise of the nobility 
and purity of a life close to nature, caring 
for their less fortunate brethren. Tol- 
stoy’s own life, his courtship and happy 
marriage are depicted here. The Countess 
is at once his severest critic and the most 
ardent admirer of his work. Her brother, 
Mr. Behrs, says, “In her conduct and bear- 
ing towards her husband and his literary 
productions she always reminds me of a 
religious worshipper and zealous guardian 
of some sacred well.” She copied the 
six hundred thousand word manuscript of 
War and Peace seven times, a task which 
no other person could have done satisfac- 
torily, for she alone has a perfect under- 
standing of his ideal aims. 

Carlyle speaks of the path to the lofty 
heights from the lowliest depths through 
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self-realization. Tolstoy shows degraded 
men and women, in his horrible soul- 
drama, The Power of Darkness, the 
way to this lofty height through redemp- 
tion from sin. Pharisaism is silenced 
before the awful results of the powers 
that bring darkness in benighted Russia— 
persecution, bigotry and _ ignorance. 
Nikita’s mother, the incarnation of the 
lowest human instincts, is so obsessed by 
her superstitious beliefs that she baptizes 
her son’s illegitimate babe before she kills 
it. Few things could be more revolting, 
and yet the author’s genius, impelled by 
his deep pity, gives the touch of the infinite 
that compels our sympathy. 

In Resurrection, a drama of unsur- 
passed force, Tolstoy preaches a mag- 
nificent sermon on the redeeming power 
of sacrifice. Katusha Maslova loved her 
betrayer, Prince Nechljudoff, until the con- 


viction that she had been cast aside drove 
her down the path that leads to utter 
degradation. Her erstwhile lover’s offer 
to marry her to atone for his sin, when he 
finds her accused of a crime, fails to 
arouse the long-repressed life of her in- 
ward spirit, until his unceasing devotion 
to her welfare and his firm belief in the 
possibility of her redemption soften her 
heart. She marries—not the Prince—but 
a man of the people, and once more be- 
comes a useful member of society. It is 
all pictured with appalling vividness—a 
living confirmation of one of the deep 
truths in the creeds of the Nazarene of 
Tula: “I understand Christ’s doctrine not 
as a vague and distant ideal . . ., but 
as a doctrine of action, of acts which 
should become the salvation of man- 
kind.” 


The Hermit Thrush 


By Alice Spicer 


B OBOLINKS’ passion will brush 
bl His song into wild pell-mell ; 


Notes that come with a rush— 
Fountain-like—leap, fall, well. 
Tears, that slowly fell 
O’er an ideal’s ruin and crush; 
’T wixt fall of breeze and swell, 
This is the song of the thrush. 


Voice of the woodland spell ; 
Priest of the hemlock aisle; 
Words of calm, to compel 
Love, and forgiveness’ smile ; 
Angel-voice, to beguile 
Soul-fret to holy hush; 
Love’s word—then silence awhile— 
This is the song of the thrush. 


When love has told all that’s to tell, 
What of the heart’s deep hush? 


Could we utter it? 


Nay—'tis a spell. 


This is the song of the thrush. 
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Third and Last Article 


Robert Herrick 


E, now come to the seventeenth 
century, and find, standing 

W out from the darkness of its 
‘e Y) political turmoil, like a crys- 

tal stream in a shadowy 

wood, that rare old writer of 
golden verses, Robert Herrick. It is said 
of Mohammed that he often chided those 
who were too practical and prosaic with 
these words, “If a man have two loaves 
of bread, let him exchange one for some 
flowers of the narcissus; for bread only 
nourishes the body, but to look on the 
narcissus feeds the soul.” And a writer 
on Herrick has well said, “Robert Her- 
rick was one of the few who have been 
content to carry out this precept, and to 
walk through life with a little bread in the 
one hand, and in the other a bunch of 
golden flowers.” 

Herrick was born in London, in “the 
golden Cheapside,” in 1591. It was the 
London of that starry company, Shake- 
speare, and Ben Jonson, and Beaumont 
and Fletcher, and the rest; and Herrick 
was trained up in the school of these great 
Elizabethans. He went to college at Cam- 
bridge, and some years after, in 1629, he 
was appointed rector of a parish away 
down in a corner of Devonshire. Here for 
nearly twenty years he lived among the 
humble country-folk, preaching to them 
weekly, going to their merry-makings and 
rural festivals, and writing humorous 
verses about their oddities of character. 
This was his outward life. Inwardly he 
was a man who must have held high car- 
nival in the realms of imagination, for his 
was a fancy rare and delicate in the ex- 


treme, delighting in airy dreamings, and 
seeing in the woods and meadows and 
flowers, sights which are supposed to be 
revealed only to the finer eyes of the elves 
and the fairies. And his verse was as 
honeyed as his perceptions were keen. As 
a later poet has said of him— 
None ever touched with as fine a finger 

The delicate lyre of English rhyme, 
He loved amid fresh flowers to linger, 

And he made their fragrance last through 

time. 

His lyre was one that ever gave forth, as 
he himself averred, 

A sugared note, and sound as sweet 
As kine when they at milking meet. 

Herrick pretended to despise the quiet, 
uneventful days in “dull Devonshire,” far 
from his merry companions in London. 
In one of his little poems, “Discontents in 
Devon,” he expresses this feeling— 

More discontent I never had 
Since I was born, than here; 
Where I have been, and still am, sad, 
In this dull Devonshire. 

Yet nothing better could have happened 
to the cause of English verse than this 
“long and irksome banishment,” as he 
loved to call it, for it was from the rural 
customs and landscapes and people of 
Devonshire—from its wassails and wakes, 
its brooks and flowery lanes, its shepherds 
and milkmaids—that Herrick drew sub- 
jects for those poems that make him best- 
loved of English pastoral poets. And he 
goes on to acknowledge, in this same little 
poem, his indebtedness to the place for his 
subjects— 

Yet, justly too, I must confess, 
I ne’er invented such 


Ennobled numbers for the press, 
Than where I loathed so much. 
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In 1648 he published his poems, and 
with a fancy that was only his, he gave the 
book the beautiful title of Hesperides, 
meaning by this that the poems were the 
children of his western muse, created in 
the part of England far to the west of 
London. It was my privilege to see a copy 
of the first edition, preserved at Oxford 
University. In the old yellow pages and 
the quaint spelling of this ancient book the 
lovely poems of the master have an added 
fragrance, and seem to carry one back into 
those olden times when Herrick “wandered 
in his Devon lanes at May-time, and sang, 
in golden-hearted words,” of 
The country’s sweet simplicity, 

of 

‘The purling springs, groves, birds, and well- 
weaved bowers, 

‘With fields enamelled with flowers, 


-of the “Shepherds Fleecie happinesse’’ and 
his soft “silken slumbers” at night, and of 
all the joys and pastimes of the sweet 
-country-side. 

Here is the title-page of his book— 
“Hesperides: or, The Works both Humane 
and Divine of Robert Herrick, Esq. . . . 
London, Printed for John Williams, and 
Francis Elglesfield, and are to be sold at 
the Crown and Marygold in Saint Pauls 
Churchyard. 1648.” 

The argument of his Book is in Her- 
rick’s most naive, most charming vein— 
I sing of Brooks, of Blossomes, Birds, and 

Bowers: 
Of April, May, of June, and July Flowers. 
I sing of May-poles, Hock-carts, Wassails, 
Wakes, 
‘Of Bridegrooms, Brides, and of their Bridall- 
cakes : 
I sing of Dewes, of Raines, and piece by piece, 
‘Of Balme, of Oyle, of Spice, and Amber-Greece. 
I sing of Times trans-shifting; and I write 
How Roses first came Red, and Lillies White. 
I write of Groves, of Twilights, and I sing 
The Court of Mab, and of the Fairie-King. 
I write of Hell; I sing (and ever shall) 
‘Of Heaven, and hope to have it after all. 


Herrick could not have given a more 
exact list of the things which his volume 
‘has immortalized, for his pages are full 
of springtime and summer, of roses and 
lilies. Blossoms and daffodils go fluttering 
across his leaves, and birds and brooks 
warble from every side. Rosy swains 
dance round his May-poles in company 
with maidens that are “Rubie-lipt and 
tooth’d with Pearle.” Here “Lallage, with 


cow-like eyes,” sits as judge while neat- 
herds pipe their pastoral ditties in friendly 
rivalry. Herrick’s marriage-lays to young 
brides of his acquaintance are jeweled with 
gracious and delicate compliment; and his 
dainty pieces about the fairies of the forest 
are, in the words of the old book in which 
they first appeared, “very delightfull to the 
sense, and full of mirth.” Apple-cheeked 
children wander thro’ cornfield-sides 
“a-flutter with poppies,” and “girls of 
flower-sweet breath” dip their “silvery 
feet” in “the spangling dew dredg’d o’re 
the grasses,” and pluck from golden 
orchards the “fragrant apples, blushing 
plums,” the “Kathrine pears, and Apri- 
cots in youthful years.” 

In the magic verse of this lovable old 
poet the hillsides of Devonshire become 
dewy-sweet and fragrant with an undying 
charm. Open the Hesperides where we 
will, and among his fourteen hundred and 
one little poems (mostly of but two, four, 
eight, twelve, or not many more, lines in 
length) we find such titles as these peeping 
at us from all parts of this lovely flower- 
garden—“To Primrose filled with Morning 
Dew,” “How Roses came Red,” “To 
Meadows,” “To the Nightingale and Robin 
Redbreast,” “To Violets,” “Chopcherry,” 
“To Blossoms,” “How Marigolds came 
Yellow,” “To a Bed of Tulips,” “An 
Apron of Flowers,” “Harvest Home,” “To 
the Lark,” “The Custard,” “Barley- 
Break,” “To Cherry-Blossoms,” “A Bu- 
colic; or, Discourse of Neatherds.” 

And so we might go on, dipping into his 
sweets through scores of such flowery and 
idylic titles that wreathe themselves 
across the rosy pages where the poet doth 
with his 


Eclogues intermixe 
Some smooth and harmlesse Beucolicks. 


With his Corinna we go a-Maying in the 
dewy woods and meadows of Devonshire. 
And this poem, “Corinna’s going a-May- 
ing,” is one of Herrick’s most character- 
istic pieces— 

Get up, get up, for shame, the Blooming Morne 
Upon her wings presents the god unshorne. 

See how Aurora throwes her faire 

Fresh-quilted colours through the aire: 

Get up, sweet-Slug-a-bed, and see 

The Dew-bespangling Herbe and Tree. 

Each flower has wept, and bow’d toward the 
Fast, , ex 

Above an houre since; . . . ’tis sin, 

Nay, profanation to keep in, 
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The Meadow 
Sir A. W. Callcott 


When as a thousand Virgins on this day, 
Spring, sooner than the Lark, to fetch in May. 


Rise; and put on your Foliage, and be seene 
To come forth, like the Spring-time, fresh and 
greene; 

And sweet as Flora. Take no care 

For jewels for your Gowne, or Haire: 

Feare not; the leaves will strew 

Gemms in abundance upon you: 

Besides, the childhood of the Day has kept, 
Against you come, some Orient Pearls unwept: 

Come, and receive them while the light 

Hangs on the Dew-locks of the night: 

And Titan on the Eastern hill 

Retires himselfe, or else stands still 
Till you come forth. Wash, dresse, be briefe in 

praying, 
Few Beads are best, when once we goe a 
Maying. 

The poem is too long for more than this 
extract ; but one could not choose a lovelier 
example of Herrick’s exquisite rural music 
than this piece. 

Herrick’s home was a tumble-down old 
parsonage. He had an old serving-maid, 
Prudence Baldwin, and such pets as a hen, 
a goose, a tame lamb, a cat and a pig. In 
the piquant little poem, “His Grange, or 
Private Wealth,” he enumerates these ani- 
mals— 

A hen 

I keep, which, creeking day by day, 

Tells when 

She goes her long white egg to lay: 

: A goose 
I have, which, with a jealous ear 
Lets loose 
Her tongue to tell what danger’s near: 


A lamb 
I keep, tame, with my morsels “fed, 
Whose dam 
An orphan left him, lately dead: 
A cat 
I keep, that plays about my house, 
Grown fat 


With eating many a miching mouse. 


Herrick was deprived of his pastorate 
by Cromwell in 1647; he then went up to 
London and gave to the world his golden 
volume. Fifteen years later, at the age of 
seventy-one, he was reinstated in his posi- 
tion, and so he spent the remaining twelve 
years of his life in Devonshire. His death 
and burial are recorded in the parish reg- 
ister—“Robert Herrick, vicker, was buried 
ye 15th day of October, 1674.” 

The limits of my essay will not permit 
of more than passing mention of the later 
poets, whose work is more or less tinged 
with the colors of the fields and woods or 
fragrant with buds and blossoms. 

Milton has a wealth of idylic atmos- 
phere, notably in his minor poems, Comus, 
Lycidas, L’ Allegro, and Il Penseroso. The 
poet Pope wrote for awhile in the artificial 
pastoral style that had so much vogue in 
Italy and France, though nothing could be 
more natural than his little “Ode to Soli- 
tude,” written when he was but twelve 
years old. Burns, the Scotch minstrel, 
must ever be ranked among the master- 
singers of rural beauty and the humble 
joys of the peasantry. Cowper early called 
men’s minds away from artificial tastes to 
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the pure love of nature; and Wordsworth 
carried the feeling to its height. Words- 
worth was the high-priest at Nature’s 
shrine, and when he said— 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears, 
he was voicing sentiments which stand out 
all through his poetry. This was his mes- 
sage to the world, and his long life of 
noble simplicity was given to bringing man 
to nature as he had never been brought 
before. In Tennyson the pastoral poetry 
of the Greeks and Romans finds a new 
echo, and he has been well called the Eng- 
lish Theocritus. 

To come to the poets of our own land— 
the love of the country and of flowers is 
more or less common to nearly all of them, 
more especially in the poems of Bryant, 
Whittier, and Lowell. Whittier’s Snow 
Bound is a winter idyl fit to rank with 
Burns’ Cotter’s Saturday Night. 

Out in the fertile fields of the “Hoosier 
State” dwells a singer whose music has 
the true pastoral ring. James Whitcomb 
Riley, though his style of song is a new 
one, must yet be ranked with those who 
have piped their rural ditties from a pure 
love of nature. His note is distinctly 
American and modern, and thousands of 
hearts respond to his songs of farm-life 
with its joys and its sorrows. A favorite 
theme with him is the recollection of the 








happy, dreamy days of his boyhood, among 
the orchards and the meadows—of the 
place where 
The ripple of the river lipped the moss along 
the brink 


Where the placid-eyed and lazy-footed cattle 
came to drink. 


He bids the brook to sing 


How oft in glee 

Came a truant boy like me, 

Who loved to lean and listen to your lilting 
melody. 


He glories in “spring blossoms and wav- 
ing trees,” and he loves to saunter in mem- 
ory down 

The long highway, with sunshine spread 

As thick as butter on country bread. 


What a fragrance and dreamy melody in 
his “Orchard Lands of Long Ago!” 


The orchard lands of Long Ago! 
O drowsy winds, awake, and blow 
The snowy blossoms back to me, 
And all the buds that used to be! 
Blow back along the grassy ways 
Of truant feet, and lift the haze 
Of happy summer from the trees 
That trail their tresses in the seas 
Of grain that float and overflow 
The orchard lands of Long Ago! 


And so we finish with the poets of coun- 
try life. They are among the favorite 
poets with every generation of readers, for 
the love of nature and of life among her 
ever-beautiful scenes is a universal feeling. 





Returning to the Fold 
After a painting by H. W. B. Davis 
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Concerning Clyde Fitch and the Local Sense 


By Montrose J. Moses 


The eighth and last article in the series, ‘‘ Contemporary Drama and Dramatists.’’ 


HERE are three important ele- 
ments involved in the writ- 
7 ing of a play: the sense of 
situation, the sense of char- 
acterization, and the sense of 
dialog. If regarded in the 
light of recent stagecraft, it will be seen 
that no matter what the type of play may 
be, no matter what the problem of the 
play may be, the infinite ramifications 
found in a perfectly constructed drama are 
usually gathered together under these 
three fundamental heads. Our American 
dramatist has to a very commendable and 
remarkable degree mastered within recent 
years two of these characteristics. Living 
in an atmosphere where situation domi- 
nates every corner of our national exist- 
ence, it is not strange that his eye should 
be trained to catch the essentials of the 
moment. This quickness on his part is 
due not only to inherited tendencies, but 
to training as well. 

Moreover, being particularly keen as to 
the how and the wherefore rather than the 
why, the American is prone to draw from 
national existence that which he asks for, 
and to receive answer from his fellows 
according to the value, the force, of the 
question he puts. This modus operandi 
constitutes the distinct school of training 
in which our American playwright has 
thus far been educated. 

Let us consider for a moment the state- 
ment made before, that among our younger 
men who are essaying the dramatic form 
as a means of expression, the larger num- 
ber have been at some period of their 
careers engaged in newspaper reporting. 
What bearing has this fact upon their 
workmanship? First it has required of 
the reporter, who is after daily occur- 
rences, to grasp the essential points in a 
story, to make use only of those factors 
which will picturesquely represent, in a 
rapid fashion, the progress of a tragedy 
or the narration of a situation. The re- 
porter is furthermore required to sense 
this situation with his eye; his style must 
be shaped so as to depict that process of 
visual motion. Color and action are his 


goal; the error of his way lies in his abso- 
lute ignoring of the logical sequence of 
events on one hand, and in the failure to 
recognize the difference between relative 
and true proportion on the other. Not so 
very long ago, in conversation with Mr. 
Augustus Thomas, I was not surprised to 
find him confessing that to his newspaper 
experience he owes his success as a writer 
of dialog. To his way of thinking, the 
value of an interview rests in the dexterity 
with which the incisive, the irresistible, the 
compelling question is put. What, after 
all, is drama but the interchange of just 
this kind of talk? 

In England, Pinero is one of the pro- 
lific writers of plays. I have elsewhere 
called attention to the fact, that had not 
the dramatic instinct been uppermost, Mr. 
Pinero would have been a novelist; and 
this same statement is true of Mr. Clyde 
Fitch. The man who has the ability to 
tell a story, and to tell it in an easy, inter- 
esting fashion, possesses the art of the 
narrator. But if in addition he sees the 
story in action, he is somehow forced to 
tell it in accordance with the ferm which 
action demands. In other words, when- 
ever the novelist introduces 1:19 |:is book 
an active interchange of personality with 
personality, he is compelled to use the very 
form that distinguishes drama, that is, 
dialog. The playwright translates life 
wholly in terms of action, in terms of con- 
versation, in terms of situation. His idea 
must almost invariably be involved closely 
with the effects of this idea on the char- 
acters of his play, and on the development 
of the plot of his play. This is not say- 
ing, in reference to novel writing, that we 
may cut the dialog from a book and 
piece it together, thus making a play. 
This method has been the cause of so 
many failures consequent upon the hasty 
dramatization of novels. The essential 
structure of each form is different, and it 
is this difference in the framework of these 
two forms of art that makes Mr. Pinero 
in London and Mr. Clyde Fitch in New 
York dramatists rather than novelists. 
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The latter is a comparatively young 
man, yet the body of his work—which 
shows no abatement in its increasing pro- 
portions—is so large as to overcloud by 
its very profuseness the pleasing qualities 
which it assuredly has.* The gift of wri- 
ting dialog easily, the excellent distinc- 
tion of being endowed with a prolific in- 
ventive talent, are sometimes dangerous, 
even though they may be fortunate qual- 
ities to own. If the dramatist working at 
high speed would only take time to realize 
that his rapidity of execution is due solely 
to his employment of only two out of the 
three elements underlying all drama, the 
net result of his product would be of more 
permanent value, because he would then 
become aware of the fact that he is not 
making full use of the third element. ‘The 
idea in a drama is the vital spot in its con- 
struction. 

From the time that Mr. Fitch graduated 
from Amherst College, he has been 
actively engaged with his pen, beginning 
by writing lighter verse, and also by work- 
ing out some prose sketches which cannot 
be termed fiction in the true sense of the 
word. The Knighting of the Twins, and 
Ten other Tales (1891) is now little 
known. To the student of Mr. Fitch’s 
dramas they suggest those main charac- 
teristics of his own attitude toward life 
and the conditions of life, which domi- 
nate most cf his later stage work. For 
by temperanient Mr. Fitch is a sentimen- 





talist, and because of temperament he 
views the details of environment in their 
bearing upon feeling. 

Mr. Fitch is to a certain degree also a 
realist, if by realism we mean the han- 
dling of everyday occurrences and of the 
familiar natural problems of existence; 
but his realistic data is usually subjected 
to a high light of what at one moment we 
might term German romanticism and at 
another moment French sentimentalism. 
Much as quite a few of his plays have been 
discussed from the standpoint of their 
feminine suggestiveness and from the 
standpoint of their feminine sensuous 
interests, in point of morality Mr. 
Fitch is wholly conventional. His clev- 
erness in overcoming this conventional 
tendency rests on his theatrical employ- 
ment of the unusual. In other words, in 
point of visual sense, Mr. Fitch’s observa- 
tion of little things is about as keen as 
that of any other living dramatist, his fault 
being that he fails to bring his minute ob- 
servation into relation with any large, 
vital, or sutained idea. 

In 1897, Mr. Fitch published a little 
volume entitled The Smart Set, Corre- 
spondence and Conversations. It is an- 
other example of the insistent dramatist 
who obtrudes himself over and above the 
story-teller in the writing of a book. It 
contains the attitude of the dialog, and 
so we may claim that Mr. Fitch is a born 
playwright, in the double sense that in 





*Mr. Fitch was born at Elmira, New York, May 
2d, 1865; was educated at Amherst College; has 
written the following plays :—“Beau Brummel’’* 
(1890) ; “Betty’s Finish” (1890); “Frederic Le- 
maitre” (1890); “A Modern Match” (1891), 
subsequently played as “Marriage”; “Pamela’s 
Prodigy” (1891) ; “The Masked Ball,” from the 
French (1892); “The Harvest” (1893), which 
play. in one act, was presented before the Letters 
and Cuts Club; the plot was afterwards used in 
“The Moth and the Flame”; “A Shattered Idol,” 
from the French (1893); “The American 
Duchess,” from the French (1893); “The Social 
Swim” (1893); Mrs. Grundy, Jun.,” from the 
French (1894); “His Grace de Grammont” 
(1894); “April Weather” (1894); “Mistress 
Betty” (1895), subsequently revised and pro- 
duced in 1905 as “The Toast of the Town”}; 
“Gossip,” with Leo Ditrichstein (1895); “Bo- 
hemia,” from the French (1896); “The Liar,” 
from the French (1896); “A Superfluous Hus- 
band,” with Leo Ditrichstein (1897); “Nathan 
Hale”* (1898); “The Moth and the Flame” 
(1898) ; “The Head of the Family,” from the 
German, with Leo Ditrichstein (1898); “The 
Cowboy and the Lady” (1899); “Barbara Friet- 


chie’* (1899); “Sapho,” from the French 
(1900); “The Climbers”} (1900); “Captain 
Jinks of the Horse Marines”* (1901) ; “Lover’s 
Lane” (1901); “The Last of the Dandies” 
(1901) ; “The Way of the World” (1901) ; “The 
Girl and the Judge” (1901); “The Marriage 
Game,” from the French (1901); “The Stub- 
bornness of Geraldine”’+ (1902); “The Girl 
with the Green Eyes”+ (1902); “The Frisky 
Mrs. Johnson,” from the French (1903); “The 
Bird in the Cage” (1903); “Algy” (1903) ; “Her 
Own Way”+ (1903); “Glad of It” (1903) ; “Ma- 
jor André” (1903) ; “The Coronet of a Duchess” 
(1904); “Granny” (1904); “Cousin Billy” 
(1904); “The Woman in the Case” (1904) ; 
“Her Great Match” (1905) ; “Wolfville” (1905) ; 
“The Girl Who Has Everything” (1906) ; “Tod- 
dles,” from the French (1906); “The House of 
Mirth,” with Mrs. Wharton (1906); “The 
Truth” (1906); “The Straight Road” (1906) ; 
“Her Sister” (1907); “Girls” (1908). 

The plays marked thus (*) have been pub- 
lished; those marked thus (7) belong to an 
excellent inexpensive series of Mr, Fitch’s plays 
which the Macmillan Company are issuing. 
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expressing himself he perforce must use 
dialog, and in viewing life he invariably 
feels compelled to estimate it in terms of 
situation. His undoing is that he lacks the 
consuming idea. 

As far as dramatic belief is concerned, 
Mr. Fitch is thoroughly sincere. He lives 
up to his convictions as to what drama 
should be in general, and he expresses his 
convictions in the following terms: 

I feel myself very strongly the particular value 
—a value which, rightly or wrongly, I can’t help 
feeling inestimable—in a modern play, of reflect- 
ing absolutely and truthfully the life and en- 
vironment about us; every class, every kind, 
every emotion, every motive, every occupation, 
every business, every idleness! Never was life 
so varied, so complex Take what strikes 
you most, in the hope it will interest others; 
take what suits you most to do—what perhaps 
you can do best, and then do it better. Be 
truthful, and then nothing can be too big, noth- 
ing should be too small, so long as it is here 
and there If you inculcate an idea in 
your play, so much the better for your play and 
for you and for your audience. In fact, there 
is small hope for your play as a play, if you 
have not some idea in it, somewhere and some- 
how, even if it is hidden. It is sometimes better 
for you if it is hidden, but it must of course 
be integral One should write what one 
sees, but observe under the surface. It is a 
mistake to look at the reflection of the sky in 
the water of theatrical convention ; instead, look 
up and into the sky of real life itself. 


This quotation contains the essence of 
Mr. Fitch’s attitude toward life. It shows 
him prone to place idea throughout his 
work in a secondary position, and he thus 
unconsciously becomes a very true critic 
of himself. For he is given to infuse into 
his picturesque entertainments some small 
semblances of ideas, which, while not 
seemingly vital, are so commonplace as 
to have intimate connection with the 
human side of his audiences. “The 
Climbers,” “The Girl with the Green 
Eyes,” “The Girl and the Judge,” “Her 
Own Way,” each of them contains an ele- 
ment of live meaning, apart from the mere 
interest of story or attractiveness of scene ; 
and this very presence of a suggestion of 
the vital spark in drama is what makes 
one most irritated regarding Mr. Fitch as 
a dramatist. For he has that within him 
out of which worthy dramatic literature 
might be evolved. 

The general impression is that he does 
not make good, for the very reason that 
his ideas never seem to arrive. That he 
is not consciously imitative of foreign 


models is observable by the fact that when- 
ever he has attempted to absorb foreign 
situations, whenever he has adapted French 
pieces, such as “Sapho,” those qualities for 
which he might be justly praised are either 
corrupted or wholly absent from the scene. 
But Mr. Fitch is not indifferent to foreign 
activity, especially as manifest in the mod- 
ern French dramas. Curiously, he wel- 
comes in them just those large and sig- 
nificant characteristics which, did he pos- 
sess them, would place him in the front 
ranks of the progressive dramatic move- 
ment. He has said: “No one at the pres- 
ent moment is getting the essence of his 
environment in thought, word and deed 
as Hervieu, Lavedan, Donnay, Capus. 
Capus with the idea for the basic principle, 
the idea serious ; Lavedan and Donnay, the 
idea social; Capus all sorts of ideas to- 
gether, any old idea so long as it is always 
life—especially the life superficial, with 
the undercurrent really kept under.” 

Our American dramatist has, during the 
past decade, developed within himself a 
tremendous sense of locality. This is very 
natural, considering his keenness of ob- 
servation. But he has not yet sufficiently 
balanced this observation with an intellec- 
tual perspective of those characteristics 
which go to make the nation. We could 
more readily describe Mr. Fitch by saying 
that he was a typical New York dramatist, 
than a typical American dramatist ; for the 
conventions running through his plays are 
those of a society which is common to 
New York City. Even in his scenic indi- 
cations, he prefers to appeal to the local 
sense of New Yorkers. His “Captain 
André,” played at the Savoy Theater, was 
supposed to have taken place in an old 
colonial residence situated exactly on the 
spot occupied by the Savoy Theater itself. 
His “Glad of It” had one act behind the 
scene of the Savoy Theater. His “Cap- 
tain Jinks of the Horse Marines” opened 
on the docks of the Cunard Steamship 
Company. The last two acts of “The 
Truth” were laid in a Harlem flat. “Girls” 
is filled with allusions to apartment life 
in New York, which only New Yorkers 
could fully appreciate. 

This local sense is most likely to be 
encouraged in those dramatists who have 
gained experience through newspaper re- 
porting. Mr. Thomas confesses that when 
he began to write for the stage, he men- 
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tally divided the country into various sec- 
tions for his own purposes. He did this 
by centering his attention upon the posi- 
tion women occupied in the North, South, 
East and West, and he states the case thus: 
“In the South the unwritten law and the 
spotlessness of a woman’s reputation is the 
first item, as it is the last. In the mid- 
dle West they are not so punctilious ; and 
in the far West, where the scarcity of the 
article raises its price, a woman’s position 
is not prohibitive if, after accepting a 
man’s name and his protection, she runs 
straight and is true. In the North we 
have commenced to accept the English 
idea of compensation and consideration 
for services to the husband, where a wife 
has been seduced.” Whether Mr. Thomas 
actually did regard the country from this 
standpoint must be supported by careful 
examination of his plays, but we believe 
that this statement of his is more closely 
applicable to Mr. Fitch’s own considera- 
tion of the sex problem. His plays are 
avowedly romantic, their psychology is 
mostly commonplace and healthy ; it is dis- 
tinctively the psychology of the story- 
teller, and in instances is not only cleverly, 
but realistically, portrayed. For instance, 
“The Girl with the Green Eyes” is a close, 
persistent analysis of jealousy. 

Mr. Fitch has attempted nearly every 
form of drama. His character studies, 
such as those typified by “Beau Brummel” 
—written in conjunction with Mr. Mans- 
field—“Frederic Lemaitre,” and “His 
Grace de Grammont,” reveal a delicacy 
and deftness which, although lacking in 
virility, constitute none the less, minia- 
tures of a notable order. He has attempted 
war drama in his “Nathan Hale” and 
“Barbara Frietchie’”—but they may be de- 
scribed as war dramas with the war left 
out. He has written straight comedies as 
well as farces; and in the realm of melo- 
drama, such a piece as “The Woman in 
the Case” might be taken as a typical 
example. 

The interest of Mr. Fitch usually cen- 
ters upon the feminine side of his play. 
No writer for the stage has a keener sense 
of changing styles and foibles than he. 
Oftentimes his weakness lies in his too 
great dependence upon the novelty or 
familiarity of detail. He has written so 
many pieces with these characteristics, that 
we are never startled by Mr. Fitch’s in- 





ventive powers. Before going to see a 
new piece, we are almost sure of finding 
certain familiar features which belong to 
no one else but him. Our curiosity is 
piqued, but so distinctly do we imagine 
that we know the flavor of Mr. Fitch’s 
atmosphere, that unless he gives us that 
flavor we leave the theater disappointed. 
We can say of “The Climbers,” for exam- 
ple, that through the customary method 
Mr. Fitch employs, his public was willing 
to’ find amusement in the first act of a 
play which opened in a house of mourn- 
ing a short while after the burial service 
had been performed. In “The Stubborn- 
ness of Geraldine’”—which in point of love 
interest is as typically German as “Her 
Great Match’—the cleverness of repre- 
senting the deck of one of our large ocean 
liners was legitimately entertaining. 

But the Fitch flavor, which is now so 
familiar, and which might almost be said 
by this time to have become crystallized, 
creates in the forty or fifty plays which are 
to his credit, a level of cleverness above 
which very few of the pieces stand out. 
Nearly all of his plays bear a close rela- 
tionship one with the other. His heroines 
are mostly of the same romantic type, his 
heroes have the same polished daring. It 
is a mistaken idea that there are but few 
ways of creating humor in drama. We 
may no doubt reduce an analysis of humor 
to a certain number of elements, but the 
combinations of those elements are infinite. 
The fault with Mr. Fitch’s humor rests in 
the fact that he is prone to use the same 
combinations over and over again. I would 
say of him that his grasp of the life and 
manners in New York, from earliest times, 
is more intimate than that possessed by 
any other dramatist or writer of the day. 
Because of this grasp, he is able to play 
with details, to contrast the past with the 
present, to create his humor by means of 
this balance of the past with the present. 
Take for example “Captain Jinks of the 
Horse Marines.” The references to Ho- 
boken made by Madame Trentoni are put 
from the standpoint of those early times, 
rather than from the standpoint of to-day. 
Should one read the diaries of Tyrone 
Power—the grandfather of the present 
actor of that name—he would find the 
same characteristic innuendoes that sound 
humorous to us to-day, simply because 
they—while not wholly true of the Hobo- 
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ken of the present—have nevertheless an 
element of truth in them. 

Mr. Fitch creates humor likewise, by a 
method of comparing material advance. 
When Madame Trentoni comes down the 
gang-plank and meets the newspaper re- 
porters of New York, she is enthusiastic 
about the quickness of the trip over— 
something like fourteen days, and the re- 
porters boast that in time to come they 
will even be able to make it in ten days. 
In view of the Lusitania, one cannot help 
but smile! And this is the deftness of Mr. 
Fitch at full play. Take away from him 
those characteristics that are known as the 
Fitch qualities, and which might be termed 
superficial qualities if they were not truth- 
ful reproductions—however they might be 
superficial—and the remaining character- 
istics would indicate his limitations. 

The comedy of manners is not only a 
legitimate form of dramatic art, but it is 
also one of the hardest forms to make 
vital. “The School for Scandal” has per- 
sisted from generation to generation, not 
because of its story, not because of its 
reflection of eighteenth century habits and 
customs, not because of its idea, which is 
hardly noteworthy, but because of its 
humanity underlying the superficial, a 
humanity which is eternal, whether in 
powder and patches, in hoopskirts, or in 
the fashions of the present. There is a 
spontaneous flow of humor in this drama, 
dependent upon character rather than upon 
situation or local reference. In fact, an 
over-abundance of local reference would 
take the sympathetic appeal away from a 
comedy after the age had passed. More- 
over, an over-emphasis of the local, even 
at close range of time, is detrimental to the 
understanding of a piece, outside that par- 
ticular locality. Thomas’s “The Other 
Girl,” full of Broadway references, would 
hardly be understood in many places 
through the United States. Local charac- 
teristics, even national characteristics, are 
only useful, in so far as they help to 
round out the character value of the play. 
The Americanism in “The Lion and the 
Mouse” was its ruination in England. The 
Western allusions in “The College 
Widow”—which was presented in London 
—hastened its return home. It is to be 
remarked that Mr. Fitch has successfully 
produced abroad only those plays of his 
that are more French in flavor than Amer- 


ican. “The Cowboy and the Lady” was 
only fairly received; but “The Truth” has 
not only brought success to Marie Tem- 
pest; because of its foreign atmosphere it 
has won its way throughout the Continent. 

The list of plays appended below will 
indicate some of the activity of Mr. Fitch. 
It will show that in point of variety, if 
not in point of solidity, he is closely akin 
to Mr. Pinero, without that deep interest 
in the psychology of character which 
marks the English playwright. It might 
almost be said that the majority of his 
plays are but variations of the same theme. 
His technique is sometimes skilful, at 
other times it is hasty and crude; at its 
best it is more polished than vigorous. In 
the matter of dramatization, one might 
well imagine why Mr. Fitch was unsuc- 
cessful in turning Alfred Henry Lewis’s 
Wolfville Stories into a Western play. 
But it is less evident, except in the inherent 
defects that beset the dramatization of any 
novel, why it is that The House of 
Mirth—a distinctively New York story of 
the smart set written by Mrs. Wharton— 
should have missed the mark. 

One final characteristic of Mr. Fitch 
needs to be noted, and it becomes distinc- 
tive if the reader is at all familiar with the 
personalities involved. Mr. Fitch has 
nearly always written his plays with a defi- 
nite actress in view. The consequence is 
that his characters almost invariably par- 
take of the personality of their model. In 
“The Truth” and in “The Girl with the 
Green Eyes,” the heroines are markedly 
like the late Clara Bloodgood. In “The 
Stubbornness of Geraldine,” the heroine is 
closely related to Mary Mannering. It is 
hard to find a better portrait of Miss Bar- 
rymore than in “Captain Jinks.” “Her 
Own Way” is identified with Maxine 
Elliott and “Barbara Frietchie” is synony- 
mous with Julia Marlowe. 

Thus, after noting the chief plays to 
Mr. Fitch’s credit, we return to the origi- 
nal thesis, which dealt with the three 
underlying factors in drama. Our consid- 
eration has undoubtedly shown that what 


_Mr. Fitch needs most is the accentuation 


of the element of idea, of vital idea. By 
the cultivating of this he would perforce 
be obliged to work less rapidly, and it is 
his rapidity at the present time which is 
also a source of weakness. To his sense 
of character, his sense of situation, and 








his sense of dialog, Mr. Fitch has added 
a fourth sense distinctively his own—that 
of New York locality. His position in 
American drama may not be considered a 
lasting one, but it is one which has 
afforded a large amount of healthy enjoy- 
ment; and to have done this is to have 
done a great deal. 

In the matter of construction, his plays 
that are now being published will serve 
the dramatic student as excellent exam- 
ples of external stagecraft. They will 
illustrate for him in what manner the 
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observation of familiar detail may be 
made use of theatrically; they will illus- 
trate in what way the interest of an 
audience may be held through an ordi- 
nary though none the less picturesque 
story; and should the plays be read with 
proper discrimination, they will assuredly 
emphasize just those weaknesses in Mr. 
Fitch as a dramatist, which—were it pos- 
sible for him to avoid in the future—would 
entitle him to a deeper estimate than that 
which lies in a certain picturesque clever- 
ness and a certain facile dexterity. 


Invitation 
By Isabel S. Mason 


® OME watch the glint of dawning! 

List the note of lyric rhyme, 
When Aurora blooms her glory 
Through the door of Summertime. 

When the hawk-weed flaunts her orange, 
And the bind-weed’s flag floats free ; 

And the Indigo is singing, 
From the branching maple tree. 


Ere the day has burst the bubble 
On Aurora’s cup of rose, 

Come! and drink the liquid perfume 
While the rainbow sparkle glows. 

Lean across the mossy ledges 
Of the warm and pulsing earth, 

Drink the breeze, the song, the fragrance, 
Of this hour of re-birth. 


Come! Feast ye on the dawning, 
Blushing, dimpling in her dew, 
While the fairies spread their jeweled, 
Cobweb tapestries for you. 
When the Indigo is singing 
All the sapphire of his rhyme; 
Come! and feel the pure heart beating 
In the breast of Summertime. 














The Haunts of Leatherstocking 


By James Melvin Lee 


EATHERSTOCKING _ was 
the greatest creation of Feni- 
8 more Cooper. Indeed, in all 


fiction there is no more inter- 

esting character than this 

sturdy hero of Cooper’s 
tales. The novelist himself, while not 
asserting a lasting reputation either for 
himself or his work, said that if anything 
from his pen was to outlive himself, it 
was the series of “The Leatherstocking 
Tales.” Cooper has now been dead over 
half a century; but so long as the Cats- 
kills shall overlook the Hudson, and the 
Susquehanna shall flow from Lake Otsego 
to the Chesapeake, there will be a Cooper 
and a Leatherstocking. 

Cooper, like De Foe, possessed the art 
of so describing events that he seemed to 
give reality to his romances. So accu- 
rately and minutely did he describe the 


scenery in his tales that it is very difficult 
for readers who are at all familiar with 
the scenes of his tales to believe that they 
are not reading an account of something 
which actually happened. The novelist is 
at his best when dealing with the country 
around Lake Otsego or along the Sus- 
quehanna, for it was here that he spent 
his boyhood days, and here did he return 
to pass the last years of his life. 

Nor was it hard to cast the charm of 
romance over this section of country. 
Says one who has traveled extensively: “I 
have heard the songs of Tom Moore sung 
on the shores of Lake Killarney; I have 
visited the English Lakes, the haunts of 
Wordsworth, De Quincey, and Coleridge ; 
and I have listened to the poetry of Scott, 
and the songs of Burns on Lochs Lomond, 
Katrine, and amid the Trossachs; I have 
seen the grand mountains of Switzer- 





The Birthplace of James Fenimore Cooper 


Burlington, New Jersey. 
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land, shadowing their snowy peaks in the 
blue waters of Lake Zurich and Geneva; 
I have crossed the Simplon into Italy, and 
lingered on the shores of Como and Mag- 
giore; and while | have seen lake scenery 
far more bold and sublime, yet for quiet, 
pastoral, picturesque beauty, I have not 
seen anywhere anything to surpass the 





James Fenimore Cooper 


Otsego. I love to linger among the poetic 
associations of the head-waters of the Sus- 
quehanna. As I climb its hills and tread 
its woodland paths, as I drive up and down 
its picturesque valleys, it is to me all 
haunted grounds.” 

This beautiful lake of which Cooper was 
so fond is to be found nestling among the 
hills of the central part of New York 
State. The village of Cooperstown is situ- 
ated upon the western shore not far from 
where the Susquehanna begins its winding 
journey toward the sea. The town is 
named after William Cooper, who came 
thither from Burlington, New Jersey, in 
1785. The lands bordering upon Otsego 
Lake had been mortgaged to William 
Franklin, son of Benjamin Franklin, and 
when foreclosure had taken place the deed 
later became the property of William 
Cooper. But while the town, in its name, 


honors the father, its streets—Pioneer, 
Leatherstocking, etc.—recall the illustrious 
son, James Fenimore. 

The town is exceptionally well laid out. 
Its streets, on either side, are well shaded 
by noble trees, and its houses, whether the 
palatial home of the summer resident or 
the more humble cottage of the working- 
man, are well-kept. Everybody seems to 
take pride in making the village as attrac- 
tive as possible. Its elevation is about 
eighteen hundred feet above sea level. 
Though it may not be known to many, 
Cooper once wrote a history of the town 
bringing its annals down to his time. In 
conclusion the novelist spoke briefly of its 
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The statue in detail 
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Council Rock, Otsego Lake 


Mentioned in The Pioneers 


future. After pointing out that its beauty 
of situation, its lake, its purity of atmo- 
sphere, etc.; were destined to make it more 
peculiarly a place of resort for those who 
live less for actual life than for its ele- 
gance and ease, he ventured to assert that 
half a century later the shores of the lake 
would be lined with country residences, 
while the village itself would be adorned 
with the more pretentious summer hotels. 
The prophecy has more than come true, 
for one may find even the summer hotel 
farther up the lake, while, in addition to 
the summer residences, there are numerous 
camps all along the shore, which are 
rented to summer visitors. 

Beyond the permissibility of a doubt the 
chief attraction of Cooperstown is the lake. 
No one can hope to improve upon that 
description of this sheet of water, which 
Cooper put into the mouth of his great 
hero. “A broad sheet of water, so placid 
and limpid that it resembled a bed of the 
pure mountain atmosphere compressed 
into a setting of hills and woods. Its 
length was about three leagues, while its 
breadth was irregular, expanding to half 





a league, or even more, opposite to the 
point, and contracting to less than half 
that distance more to the southward. Of 
course its margin was irregular, being 
indented by bays and broken by many pro- 
jecting low points. On all sides, 
wherever the eye turned, nothing met it 
but the mirror-like surface of the lake, 
the placid view of heaven, and the dense 
setting of the woods. So rich and fleecy 
were the outlines of the forest that scarce 
an opening could be seen, the whole visible 
earth, from the rounded mountain top to 
the water’s edge, presenting one unvaried 
hue of verdure.” The lake presents prac- 
tically the same appearance to-day, except 
where the forest has been cleared away 
here and there to make room for some 
industrious farmer. 

It is around the lake more than the town 
that Cooper has thrown the charm of 
romance. As he tells us in the preface to 
The Deerslayer, the scene of the tale was 
intended for, and believed to be, a close 
description of the Otsego prior to the year 
1760, a time when there was only a log hut 
on a small clearing near the outlet of the 
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lake, where the deputy superintendent of 
Indian affairs made his home. But the 
novelist has described the little bays and 
headlands along the shore with so much 
accuracy and detail that one almost forgets 
that his characters never lived; they seem 
to be as real as the places. The visitor 
of to-day may still see the rock appointed 
for the rendezvous between Deerslayer and 
his friend, the Delaware, and to the pres- 
ent writing it is called Otsego Rock. 
Cooper describes the rock as “a large iso- 
lated stone that rested on the bottom of 
the lake, apparently left there when the 
waters tore away the earth from around 
it in forcing for themselves a passage 
down the river, and which had obtained 
its shape from the action of the elements 
during the slow progress of centuries. The 
height of the rock could scarcely exceed 
six feet and its shape was not unlike that 
given to beehives.” 

Looking north from Otsego Rock, there 
looms up at the end of the lake a moun- 
tain known as Sleeping Lion—its shape, 
no doubt, suggesting the name—but which 
in former years has often been spoken of 
as Mount Wellington. Two miles and a 
half from this rock, along the western 
shore, and back only a short distance from 
the water’s edge, is Leatherstocking Falls. 
It has also been called Panther’s Leap. 
Here it was that Leatherstocking shot the 
animal as it was about to spring on an 
Indian maiden who had come to the spot 
to bathe. 


With deadly aim the hunter stood 

And watched the stealthy panther creep, 
Still nearer to the noisy flood, 

To bring the maid within his reach. 


When instantly his weapon’s ring, 
From silent rock, from hill and dell, 
Was blended in one echoing 
To where the lifeless panther lay. 

This point is a great favorite with vis- 
itors, for here one may hear an echo repeat 
itself three and even four times as it is 
thrown back from shore to shore. Across 
the lake on the steep eastern bank, almost 
to the summit, is Leatherstocking Cave. 
In this cave, according to the story in The 
Pioneers, escape was found from a forest 
fire. Thither Leatherstocking bore Chin- 
gachgook, the last of his tribe, and here 
the latter died. 

Projecting out into the water about half 
a mile north of the cave is a strip of land 








called Point Judith. It is acknowledged 
by all to be one of the most beautiful of 
the many little capes which add so much 
to the beauty of the lake. Upon the ex- 
tremity of this point there has been erected, 
since Cooper’s time, a medizval castle in 
the miniature. It bears the name of King- 
fisher’s Tower. Built of stone from the 
shores of the lake, roofed with red earthen 
tiles, and adorned with stained glass win- 
dows, the tower adds not a little to the 
picturesqueness of the scenery. 

Otsego Lake, however, possesses not 
only the charm of romance due to the pen 
of Fenimore Cooper, but also an historical 
interest. In the year 1779 an expedition 
was sent against the hostile Indians around 
Lake Cayuga. A brigade under the com- 
mand of General Clinton—the brother of 
George Clinton and father of De Witt 
Clinton, both of whom held the office of 
Governor of New York during their life- 
time—went up the Mohawk, and then cut 
across through the forests, to the head of 
the Otsego, finally encamping at the foot 
of the lake. The Susquehanna at its source 
is a very narrow stream, and did not per- 
mit the floating of the two hundred and 
twenty boats brought along by the troops. 
An ingenious plan was devised to over- 
come this difficulty: the small gorge 
through which the river flows as it leaves 
the lake was dammed, thereby collecting 
the waters. When a sufficient amount had 
been collected, the troops embarked, the 
dam was knocked out, and the boats were 
carried by the flood to a point near Tioga, 
where the brigade joined the forces under 
General Sullivan. It is said that the In- 
dians along the banks, beholding the over- 
flow of the river in summer, without any 
apparent reason, thought it was an inter- 
position of the Great Spirit in favor of 
the White Men, and fled in terror. The 
site of the dam has been suitably marked 
by the Otsego Chapter of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. 

As has already been mentioned, the vil- 
lage of Cooperstown is at the lower end 
of the lake on the western shore. Otsego 
Hall, the home of Fenimore Cooper, was a 
little distance back, but commanded an 
excellent view of the lake. Built by 
Cooper’s father in 1796-99, it was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1853—two years after 
the novelist’s death. In the village museum 
there is an excellent model of this Eliza- 
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lake, where the deputy superintendent of 
Indian affairs made his home. But the 
novelist has described the little bays and 
headlands along the shore with so much 
accuracy and detail that one almost forgets 
that his characters never lived; they seem 
to be as real as the places. The visitor 
of to-day may still see the rock appointed 
for the rendezvous between Deerslayer and 
his friend, the Delaware, and to the pres- 
ent writing it is called Otsego Rock. 
Cooper describes the rock as “a large iso- 
lated stone that rested on the bottom of 
the lake, apparently left there when the 
waters tore away the earth from around 
it in forcing for themselves a passage 
down the river, and which had obtained 
its shape from the action of the elements 
during the slow progress of centuries. The 
height of the rock could scarcely exceed 
six feet and its shape was not unlike that 
given to beehives.” 

Looking north from Otsego Rock, there 
looms up at the end of the lake a moun- 
tain known as Sleeping Lion—its shape, 
no doubt, suggesting the name—but which 
in former years has often been spoken of 
as Mount Wellington. Two miles and a 
half from this rock, along the western 
shore, and back only a short distance from 
the water’s edge, is Leatherstocking Falls. 
It has also been called Panther’s Leap. 
Here it was that Leatherstocking shot the 
animal as it was about to spring on an 
Indian maiden who had come to the spot 
to bathe. 


With deadly aim the hunter stood 

And watched the stealthy panther creep, 
Still nearer to the noisy flood, 

To bring the maid within his reach. 


When instantly his weapon’s ring, 
From silent rock, from hill and dell, 
Was blended in one echoing 
To where the lifeless panther lay. 

This point is a great favorite with vis- 
itors, for here one may hear an echo repeat 
itself three and even four times as it is 
thrown back from shore to shore. Across 
the lake on the steep eastern bank, almost 
to the summit, is Leatherstocking Cave. 
In this cave, according to the story in The 
Pioneers, escape was found from a forest 
fire. Thither Leatherstocking bore Chin- 
gachgook, the last of his tribe, and here 
the latter died. 

Projecting out into the water about half 
a mile north of the cave is a strip of land 


called Point Judith. It is acknowledged 
by all to be one of the most beautiful of 
the many little capes which add so much 
to the beauty of the lake. Upon the ex- 
tremity of this point there has been erected, 
since Cooper’s time, a medizval castle in 
the miniature. It bears the name of King- 
fisher’s Tower. Built of stone from the 
shores of the lake, roofed with red earthen 
tiles, and adorned with stained glass win- 
dows, the tower adds not a little to the 
picturesqueness of the scenery. 

Otsego Lake, however, possesses not 
only the charm of romance due to the pen 
of Fenimore Cooper, but also an historical 
interest. In the year 1779 an expedition 
was sent against the hostile Indians around 
Lake Cayuga. A brigade under the com- 
mand of General Clinton—the brother of 
George Clinton and father of De Witt 
Clinton, both of whom held the office of 
Governor of New York during their life- 
time—went up the Mohawk, and then cut 
across through the forests, to the head of 
the Otsego, finally encamping at the foot 
of the lake. The Susquehanna at its source 
is a very narrow stream, and did not per- 
mit the floating of the two hundred and 
twenty boats brought along by the troops. 
An ingenious plan was devised to over- 
come this difficulty: the small gorge 
through which the river flows as it leaves 
the lake was dammed, thereby collecting 
the waters. When a sufficient amount had 
been collected, the troops embarked, the 
dam was knocked out, and the boats were 
carried by the flood to a point near Tioga, 
where the brigade joined the forces under 
General Sullivan. It is said that the In- 
dians along the banks, beholding the over- 
flow of the river in summer, without any 
apparent reason, thought it was an inter- 
position of the Great Spirit in favor of 
the White Men, and fled in terror. The 
site of the dam has been suitably marked 
by the Otsego Chapter of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. 

As has already been mentioned, the vil- 
lage of Cooperstown is at the lower end 
of the lake on the western shore. Otsego 
Hall, the home of Fenimore Cooper, was a 
little distance back, but commanded an 
excellent view of the lake. Built by 
Cooper’s father in 1796-99, it was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1853—two years after 
the novelist’s death. In the village museum 
there is an excellent model of this Eliza- 
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bethan mansion. For a number of years 
after the fire the grounds were allowed to 
fall into a state of decay, as the property 
had passed out of the control of the 
Cooper family. Even a road was allowed 
to be built through the spot, passing di- 
rectly over the site of Otsego Hall. The 
conditions have changed in recent years, 
and the site is now marked by a statue of 
one of Cooper’s noblest Indians, mounted 
on a huge syenite boulder. While the 
grounds to-day are private property, they 
are open to the public under certain re- 
strictions, and have become, practically 
speaking, a village park. In this connec- 
tion it may be said in passing that no 
grounds in Cooperstown are now better 
kept than those which mark the spot where 
once lived her most illustrious citizen. 
Nearby, on the banks of the Susquehanna, 
there is a modest brick cottage made from 
the bricks taken from the ruins of Otsego 
Hall. Here still resides a daughter of 
Fenimore Cooper. 

A mile and a half or so from the village 
Cooper had a mountain farm in which he 
took much interest, and to which he gave 
the name of the Chalet. Here he built a 
farmhouse and the necessary barns and 
outbuildings. The road from the farm to 
his home led, for the most part, through 
the woods, but here and there one could 
catch a glimpse of the lake. While driv- 
ing home one summer evening with his 
daughter Susan, the novelist is said to 
have exclaimed, as the lake burst upon the 
view: “I must write one more book about 
our little lake.” The Deerslayer was the 
result. 

In Lakewood Cemetery, on the eastern 
shore of the lake, there rises up, towering 
above all else, the famous Cooper monu- 
ment. Soon after Cooper’s death a public 
meeting was held in New York City, called 
for the express purpose of erecting a suit- 
able memorial. This was followed by a 
much larger meeting, at which Daniel 
Webster presided and made a_ speech. 
Other addresses were delivered by George 
Bancroft and William Cullen Bryant. As a 
result, the Cooper Monument Association 
was organized, with Washington Irving as 
president. Like many other memorial 
organizations which start under the most 
favorable auspices, nothing permanent was 
done toward the erection of the monument 
until the matter was taken up by several 


citizens of Cooperstown in 1858. Through 
the instrumentality of Mr. Irving the 
amount raised by the New York Associa- 
tion was turned over to the local committee 
on the condition that the money should be 
used for a monument to Cooper’s memory. 
The monument was finally completed in 
1860. On the granite base of the column, 
within a wreath of oak and laurel, there 
appears the name, FENIMORE COOPER. 
The column is crowned by a life-like 
statue of Leatherstocking, leaning on his 
rifle and looking across the lake as though 
seeking to find those associates which exist 
only in history and romance. Over the 
hunter’s shoulder is swung the old-fash- 
ioned powder-horn and bullet-pouch, while 
at his feet is his faithful dog, Hector. On 
the monument are sculptured various em- 
blems, such as the bow and arrows, the 
hunting-knife, the naval sword, the har- 
poon, the anchor, etc., intended no doubt 
to represent the Indian and sea tales of 
Cooper. 

To the question whether he had any 
original in mind for the character of 
Leatherstocking, Cooper replied that in a 
physical sense different individuals known 
to him in his youth served as models, but 
that in a moral sense his hero was purely 
a creation. Nor did it take such a great 
imagination to associate with the physical 
model those qualities which might, possi- 
bly, be found in a man who had been 
brought into contact with a little of civili- 
zation, and who had learned that lesson 
which the Great Spirit teaches, arid which 
is “without any of the blots produced by 
the expedients, passions and mistakes of 
man. 

Cooper, however, is not buried in Lake- 
wood Cemetery, but in the little Episcopal 
graveyard of Christ Church. Here sleep 
four generations of the Cooper family. 
Not at all like the pretentious monument 
in Lakewood are the simple slabs, with but 
a date and name, which cover the dust of 
Fenimore Cooper and that of his wife, 
Susan Augusta. The grave is easily found 
by following the well-beaten path, shaded 
by maples, elms and pines. The following 
beautiful tribute has been left to the 
haunts of Cooper: 

A master’s hand hath painted all thy beauties; 

A master’s hand hath peopled all thy shore 
With wraiths of mighty hunters and fair 


maidens 
Haunting the forest glades forevermore. 
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A master’s hand hath gilded all thy valley And in thy churchyard, ’neath the pine trees, 
With golden splendor from a loving breast, A master’s body sleeps in quiet rest. 



















Cooper’s Grave 
Christ Church Graveyard 


On a Little Blue Flower 
By Glenn W. Cook 


LONE amid the autumn’s slow decay, 
Thou lonely little simple flower of blue; 
Why all the hills have lost their tender hue, 
And in the sky rest dead’ning clouds of grey: 
Long since have all thy fellows gone their way, 
And now thou’lt never know the joy they knew ; 
Caressing winds that passed the spring woods thru, 
And fragrant fellowship that then would stray. 


Thou seemest like a dreaming maid at eve, 
A dreaming maid amidst a ruined bower, 
Where love perhaps in lingering pasts was rife. 
Thou smiling little patient dark blue flower, 
Thou art like hope that broken friendships leave, 
Thou art like love that comes to late in life. 








George Wharton James Nellie McClung 


Author of a new book, Through Ramona’s Country Author of Sowing Seeds in Danny, just issued 











Randall Parrish 
Henry W. Lucy 


Who writes his Memories of Eight Parliaments 


Whose new novel is to be The Last Voyage of the 
Donna Isabel 
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Dr. Steiner’s New Mission 


The State of Pennsylvania has begun to 
realize the precarious condition of affairs 
as affected by the continued increase of 
the foreign population. In the mining dis- 
tricts the immigrants have become a prob- 
lem, to the extent that the Young Men’s 
Christian Association is taking up the mat- 
ter, and is sending to Europe this year 
seven young men. These students will 
travel under the guidance of Dr. Edward 
A. Steiner, whose knowledge of the Rus- 
sians and Poles will be of great benefit in 
putting these men on the right track. 

Dr. Steiner sailed on June 3d for Trieste. 
The rest of the company joined him 
later. They will travel through Austria- 
Hungary and the kingdoms near about, and 
will live right among the peasants. They 
will remain abroad one year, and will then 
return to take up the work of uplifting the 
social life of the immigrant population. 
This is a great project, and Dr. Steiner 
deserves a great deal of credit for under- 
taking it. He is better equipped than any 
one else, and is exceedingly earnest in his 
ideals for the foreign-born who come to 
live and work in America. 


Bernard Shaw’s Latest Play 


our 


The Times,” London, says concerning 
Bernard Shaw’s new play, “Getting Mar- 
ried”: 

We give it up. It must not be supposed that 
we have done more than “sample” Mr. Shaw’s 
topics of conversation. The science of compar- 
ative religions, the creed of asceticism, the dis- 
advantages of self-control, the inferiority of 
reality to the artistic imitation of it, the British 
Army, the English gentleman, the peculiar func- 
tions of the modern Bishop—these and many 
other matters are taken up and discussed from 
the Shavian standpoint. The conversation rare- 
ly flags—it does now and then—and much of it 
is capital fun; and when the three hours have 
come to an end you go away saturated, super- 
saturated, with Shavianism. 
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Tis pleasant 
sure to see 


Cecily Hamilton 


Miss Cecily Hamilton is the author of 
a new and entertaining story, Diana of 
Dobson's. She is a Londoner by birth; 
though her mother was Irish and _ her 
father an Englishman of Scotch descent. 





Horatio Dresser 


Author of The Philosophy of the Spirit, a book 
that will interest many 


Miss Hamilton grew up in an Irish bar- 
racks and has since been an actress as well 
as a writer. 


The Recent Novel Competition 


It is interesting to note that The Shoul- 
ders of Atlas, the new novel by Mary E. 
Wilkins-Freeman, which is reviewed in 
this number, took the five thousand dollar 
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Maurice Hewlett 


Mr. Hewlett has recently published a novel, The Halfway House, which is reviewed in this number 


prize recently offered by the New York 
“Herald.” Max Pemberton’s Sir Richard 
Escombe was the competitive novel. 


Who M. P. Willcocks Is 


Miss M. P. Willcocks, whose new novel, 
A Man of Genius, has just been issued 
(John Lane Company), and was reviewed 
in August, is returning from a season 
in London to the home she has recently 
purchased in Devonshire, where she 
spends the greater part of the year. Dev- 
onshire was Miss Willcocks’ birthplace, 
and is the scene of her novels. Before she 
took up her literary work definitely she 
was for several years head of the classical 
department of one of the best-known 
English preparatory schools for girls. She 
was also author of several text-books, and 


acted as literary adviser. “Reviewing 
books and teaching Greek,” she says, “are 
two things I cannot altogether regret to 
leave behind.” 


A Cooper Statue To Be 


In connection with the article, “The 
Haunts of Leatherstocking,” by James 
Melvin Lee, printed in this number, we feel 
we ought to mention the fact that a “Feni- 
more Cooper Statue Association” has been 
organized, with President Eliot of Harvard 
as chairman, and a committee comprising 
Rudyard Kipling, Brander Matthews, 
Thomas R. Lounsbury and Donald G. 
Mitchell. The plan is to erect a bronze or 
marble statue to Cooper in Cooperstown, 
New York. This is a project worthy of 
every romance reader’s enthusiasm. 
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When He Reviewed His Own Book 

The following little tale is told of Jesse 
Lynch Williams, author of The Girl and 
the Game: 


When Mr. Williams was a very young re- 
porter on a New York daily his first book, 
Princeton Stories, which has since run through 
a dozen editions, made its appearance, and Vance 
Thompson was the literary critic of the same 
staff. One day the latter asked the new reporter 





James Oliver Curwood 
Author of The Wolf Hunters, reviewed in this number 


if he thought he could write book reviews. All 
new reporters looked alike to him. He did not 
know this one’s name. 

“T could try,” was the answer. 

“Well, try your hand on this one,” said the 
critic kindly, and handed the reporter a copy o1 
his own book. “I’m a Princeton. man,” Mr 
Thompson added, “and I might be prejudiced.” 

“T’ll do my best, sir,” replied the new reporter. 
and he did. When the review was printed a 
few days later, “Princeton Stories” was hailed 
as a work of genius in a long review, written in 
a sufficiently patronizing note to allay suspicion. 
“We hope to see other and better work by the 
same pen,” it concluded. 

“That was a very sympathetic appreciation,” 
said the critic to the reporter. “Are you not a 
Princeton man yourself?” 

“Yes: ar” 

“Ah, indeed! What is your name?” 

“Tesse Williams.” 


George Wharton James 
George Wharton James, whose new 
book, Through Ramona’s Country, will 


authoritatively point out what is fact and 
what is fiction in Helen Hunt Jackson’s 
famous romance of Southern California, 
is a well-known explorer, ethnologist, lec- 
turer and author. Mr. James is one of the 
best informed men on Indian subjects now 
living. Twenty-five years ago he left Eng- 
land, the place of his birth, and went to 
the State of Nevada. For seven years he 
was a missionary to the Indians. It was 
then that Mr. James began to make that 
intimate acquaintance with Indian life and 
lore which was later to yield material for 
literary work. Mr. James has devoted 
many years to geological, geographical, 
ethnological and archzological researches 
in California, Nevada, Utah, Colorado, 
Arizona and New Mexico. He is a mem- 
ber of various geological and scientific 
societies, besides being a full-fledged mem- 
ber of the Havasupai tribe of Indians. 
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M. P. Willcocks 
Author of A Man of Genius 


Mr. James is personally familiar with 
every Indian village that Mrs. Jackson vis- 
ited with Mr. Albert Kenney when study- 
ing the conditions of the Indians in South- 
ern California. His well-known studies of 
the historical conditions, as well as the 
present conditions from a geographical, 
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Stewart Edward White 


From a recent photograph 


agricultural, floricultural and scenic stand- 
point of the region described by him as 
Ramona’s country, have enabled him to 
present a graphic series of word pictures ; 
his knowledge of the Indians and _ his 
sympathy with them insure a sympathetic 
treatment of the subject. Mr. James also 
possesses a large number of Mrs. Jack- 
son’s personal letters, and a fine collection 
of photographs of the Ramona country 
and its inhabitants. 


* * * 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company is bringing 
out a new novel by Emerson Hough. The 


story deals with the period of the fight 
between England and America for Oregon, 
and the scene is laid in Washington in 
1846. This is thought to be Mr.. Hough’s 
best book since The Mississippi Bubble. 


* * 


Christmas books from the Bobbs-Merrill 
Company will include The Orphant Annie 
Book, illustrated by Ethel Franklin Betts ; 
A Book of Sweethearts, illustrated by 
Christy, Fisher, Will Grefé, Clarence 
Underwood and Lester Ralph; and Home 
Again with Me, the new Christy-Riley 
book of this season. 
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Announcements of Forthcoming Volumes 


HE fall season promises a large 

variety of new books, both 

T fiction and general works. 

q Y) Most of the popular writers, 

in this country and in Eng- 

land, are contributing some- 

thing to the publications that will appear 

from September to December. For the 

sake of convenience we will classify our 

announcements, and will make the descrip- 

tive matter as brief as possible in order to 
get in a greater number of details. 

* tk * 


From Houghton, Mifflin Company will 
come a new book by Mary Jolinston, enti- 
tled Lewis Rand, and telling of the days 
of Jefferson, Hamilton and Burr; Miss 
Clara Louise Burnham will also have a 
new book—The Leaven of Love: The 
Story of a California Winter Resort; Eliz- 
abeth Stuart Phelps will issue in October 
Though Life Do Us Part, and Charles 
Egbert Craddock has ready The Fair Mis- 
sissippian, a Mississippi romance which 
will be published sometime around the end 
of September. This house will also issue 
The Life of Thomas Bailey Aldrich, by 
Ferris Greenslet; The Life of William 
McKinley, by Thomas C. Dawson; The 
Life of John Keats, by Albert E. Hancock, 
of Haverford College; Lincoln, Master of 
Men, by Alonzo Rothschild, an anniversary 
edition in connection with the Lincoln 
centenary celebration next year; The 
Calico Cat, by Charles Miner Thompson ; 
Amedee’s Son, by Harry James Smith, and 
Peter Moor's Journey to Southwest Africa, 
by Gustav Frenssen. 

New juveniles will comprise: Mad An- 
thony’s Young Scout, by Everett T. Tom- 
linson ; The Quest Flower, by Clara Louise 
Burnham; The New Boy, by Arthur Stan- 
wood Pier, and American Hero Stories, by 
Eva March Tappan. 

New fiction from Henry Holt & Co. 
will include Good Pluck Stories, by Charles 
Battell Loomis; Angel, Esquire, by Edgar 
Wallace, a detective story; and Davy 


Jones's Yarns and Other Salted Songs, 
by Thomas R. Ybarra. 





issued from 
this firm comprise two books of insect and 


The general works to be 
fish stories; Biology and Its Makers, by 
Professor William A. Locy ; Reminiscences 
of Richard Wagner, an important book, by 
Angele Neumann; The Quest of the Un- 
seen, by Professor Oscar Kuhns, a study 
of the transcendental element in the litera- 
ture, life and religion of the western 
world; The Builders of United Italy, by 
Rupert Sargent Holland; The English 
Novel of the: Nineteenth Century, by Dr. 
Richard Burton; The German Drama of 
the Nineteenth Century, by Georg Witkow- 
sky; a poetic drama by Martin Schutze, 
of the University of Chicago, entitled 
Hero and Leander. A Book of Poems 
will be good poems for travelers, compiled 
by Mary R. J. Du Bois, and something 
unique will be presented in The Poetic 
Old World, compiled by Miss L. H. Hum- 
phrey. This will comprise poems from 
about ninety poets, covering Europe, some 
of them translations. The usual year 
books from this firm include The Carolyn 
Wells Year Book and The Pleasant 
Thought Year Book. 


The McClure publications for the fall 
months show a list of very promising de- 
tails. There will be two books on Lincoln, 
The Death of Lincoln, by Clara E. Laugh- 
lin, and The gag te} Lincoln, by 
Eleanor Atkinson; W. Forster Bovill 
has a study of pico and the Hun- 
garians ; Mr. La Farge’s articles have been 
collected in a volume entitled The Bar- 
bizon School; Mrs. Leonidas Hubbard, Jr., 
tells the tragedy of her husband’s expedi- 
tion in 1903, and her own experiences, in 
A Woman's Way Through Unknown Lab- 
rador; Edwin Markham has written a 
small volume on The Poetry of Jesus; G. 
Lowes Dickinson has another small vol- 
ume on Justice and Liberty; there is quite 
a long list of fiction comprising 9009, by 


James Hopper and Edgar Bechdolt; The 
Distributors, by Anthony Partridge; The 


Great Miss Driver, by Anthony Hope; The 
Guest of Quesnay, by Booth Tarkington; 
The Riverman, by Stewart Edward White; 
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The Point of Honor, by Joseph Conrad; 
Aunt Maud, by Earnest Oldmeadow; 
Lynch's Daughter, by Leonard Merrick, 
and Barry Gordon, by William Farquhar 
Payson. 

* * * 


The John Lane Company announce gen- 
eral works as follows: Hubert and John 
Van Eyck, by W. H. James Weale; 
Legend in Japanese Art, by Henri L. Joly; 
Rembrandt, by Emile Michel; new vol- 
umes in the “Spanish Series,’ comprising 
Madrid, Valladolid, Royal Palaces of 
Spain and El Greco; The Daughter of 
Louis XVI, by M. G. Lenotre; The Lon- 
dons of the British Fleet, by Edward 
Fraser; The Path to Paris, by Frank 
Rutter; The Shakespeare Problem Re- 
stated, by George Greenwood ; The Train- 
ing of the Imagination, by James Rhoades, 
and a very important book on Beau Brum- 
mel, by Clyde Fitch and Richard Mansfield, 
will interest a large number of readers. 
The same firm will print 4 Mistaken Mar- 
riage, by F. EF. Mills Young, and a further 
announcement includes the works of C. 


Lewis Hind. 
x x x 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. will have their 
usual fall list of small religious books and 
dainty gift-books; these last will include 
The Character of Jesus, by Charles E. 
Jefferson; The Wider Life, by J. R. 
Miller ; Evening Thoughts, by J. R. Miller; 
Counsels by the Way, by Henry van 
Dyke; Cape Cod, by Henry D. Thoreau; 
The Fire-Fly’s Lovers and Other Fairy 
Tales of Old Japan, by William Elliot 
Griffis; Old Man Coyote, by Clara Kern 
Bayliss; Stories of Persian Heroes, by 
E.. M. Wilmot Buxton, and 4 Treasury of 
Verse for Little Children. 


* * 2k 


The Century Company will not issue 
Dr. Weir Mitchell’s Red City until some 
time in November. They make the im- 
portant announcement that they will bring 
out in the fall months The Recollections 
of Lady Randolph Churchill. Other new 
books from this firm will comprise: The 
World I Live In, by Helen Keller ; Harry's 
Island, by Ralph Henry Barbour; Egypt 
and Its Monuments, by Robert Hichens; 
Whistler in Venice, by Otto H. Bacher; 
The Book of the Pearl, by George Fred- 


erick Kunz and Charles Hugh Stevenson ; 
The Henry Hutt Picture Book; The 
Happychaps, verses by Carolyn Wells; 
Spring Cleaning, by Frances Hodgson 
Burnett; The Brownie Clown in Brownie- 
town, by Palmer Cox, and Famous Indian 
Chiefs I Have Known, by Major General 
Oliver O. Howard. Two new issues of the 
“Thumb-Nail” series will be Odes, Lyrics 
and Sonnets, by John Keats, and Power, 
Greatness and Success, by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. The Century Company also 
promises new novels by Helen R. Martin 
and Anne Douglas Sedgwick. The latter’s 
new book is entitled Amabel Channice. 
These will appear in September and Octo- 


ber. 
* * x 


The Frederick A. Stokes Company an- 
nounce for September and October publi- 
cation a new novel by Marie Corelli, the 
title of which has not been announced; 
Interplay, a novel by Beatrice Harraden; 
Lentala of the South Seas, by W. C. Mor- 
row; By Right of Purchase, by Harold 
Bindloss, and Coffee and a Love Affair, 
by Mary Boardman Sheldon. 

* se % 


D. Appleton & Co. will publish Cy 
Whittaker’s Place, by Joseph C. Lincoln; 
Shiela, an Irish novel, by Myra Kelly, Miss 
Kelly’s first long novel; Forward Pass, 
by Ralph Henry Barbour; The Kit-Kat 
Club, by W. R. A. Wilson; Little Miss 
Cricket at School, by Gabrielle E. Jackson, 
and The Forest Runners, by Joseph Alt- 
sheler. An important book of history will 
be Memoirs, by Miss Eliza Andrews; the 
sub-title of this book is The War-Time 
Journal of a Georgia Girl. Other works 
of general interest include The Interpreta- 
tion of Life, by Gerhart C. Mars; Man in 
the Light of Evolution, by John M. Tyler; 
A Discussion of the Aims and Means of 
Education, by Hugo Munsterberg; Across 
Europe in a Motor Boat, by Henry C. 
Rowland ; My Story, by Hall Caine. Max- 
well Gray will have a new novel, Mrs. 
Allonby’s Suspicions; and the new novel 
by Robert W. Chambers is The Firing 
Line, which has been running in “The Sat- 
urday Evening Post.” 

Word comes from A. C. McClurg & Co. 
that the following books of fiction will be 
published by them: The Last Voyage of 
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the Donna Isabel, by Randall Parrish; 
Ganton & Co., by Arthur Jerome Eddy; 
and Wulnoth the Wanderer, by H. Escott- 
Inman. General works will cover The 
Arts and Crafts of Older Spain, by Leon- 
ard Williams; Dame Curtsey’s Book of 
Guessing Contests; Studies of the Eigh- 
teenth Century in Italy, by Vernon Lee; 
The Standard Concert Guide, by George 
P. Upton; Musical Memories, by the same 
author. Two new volumes on Venice, by 
Pompeo Molmenti, and two interesting 
juveniles, Clotilde, by Marguerite Bouvet, 
and The Flaming Sword, by Edith Ogden 
Harrison, complete the list. 
* * 


The Baker & Taylor Company will have 
new stories by Mabel Barnes-Grundy, 
Hilary on Her Own, and J. J. Bell, Thou 
Fool. Their other books include: A Child’s 
Guide to Pictures, by Charles H. Caffin; 
The Appreciation of the Drama, by Charles 
H. and Caroline A. Caffin; A Child’s Guide 
to Mythology, by Helen A. Clarke; Mate- 
rials and Methods of Fiction, by Clayton 
Hamilton; A History of Architecture, by 
Russell Sturgis. Margaret Prescott Mon- 
tague will also have an important novel, 
In Calvert's Valley. A delightful Christ- 
mas book from this company will be The 
Chimes, by Charles Dickens, illustrated by 
George Alfred Williams. 

a 

Dodd, Mead & Co. announce fiction as 
follows: The Man from Brodney’s, by 
George Barr McCutcheon ; The Fly on the 
Wheel, by Catherine Cecil Thurston; 
Kingsmead, by Bettina Von Hutten; The 
Quest Eternal, by Will Lillibridge; The 
Devil’s Pulpit, by H. B. Marriott Watson ; 
The Strawberry Handkerchief, by Amelia 
E. Barr; Miss Fallowfield’s Fortune, by 
Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler ; Passing of the 
Third Floor Back, by Jerome K. Jerome; 
An Idyll of All Fool’s Day, by Josephine 
Daskam Bacon; And So They Were Mar- 
ried, by Florence Morse Kingsley; Polly 
of the Circus, by Margaret Mayo; 
Vronina, by Owen Rhoscomyl. The same 
firm announces some Christmas gift books: 
The Harrison Fisher Book for 1908; The 
Countess Diane, by Henry C. Rowland; 
Christmastime, by Hamilton Wright 
Mabie, and Lyrics of Lowly Life, by Paul 
Laurence Dunbar. Miscellaneous publica- 
tions will include: What and How to 
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Read, by Hamilton Wright Mabie; Vic- 
toria Regina, by Fitzgerald Molloy; The 
World’s Great Events, by Albert Payson 
Terhune; The E.rpositor’s Greek Testa- 
ment, by W. Robertson Nicoll and The 
Life of Ian MacLaren, by the same author. 
This last book is the authorized biography 
of Dr. John Watson. 


* * * 


Little, Brown & Co. will publish: Sun 
and Shadow in Spain, by Maud Howe; 
Ideals of the Republic, by James Schouler ; 
Recollections of a Varied Career, by Gen- 
eral William F. Draper; The Mongols in 
Russia, by Jeremiah Curtin. A rather im- 
portant publication from this firm will be 
Untrodden English Ways, by Henry C. 
Shelley. The fiction will include: Three 
of a Kind, by Richard Burton; The Man 
Who Ended War, by Hollis Godfrey. 
There will also be some interesting juve- 
niles: Sidney at College, by Anna Chapin 
Ray; The Wide Awake Girls, by Kath- 
e1ine Ruth Ellis; Princess Wisla, by 
Sophie Swett; The Elm Tree Fairy Book, 
by Clifton Johnson; The Make-Believe 
Boy, by Julia Dalrymple, and Jrma in 
Italy, by Helen Leah Reed. 


* ok * 


L. C. Page & Co. make the following 
announcements: Castles and Palaces of 
Italy, by Francis Miltoun ; In Viking Land, 
by Will S. Monroe; Old Edinburgh, by 
Frederick W. Watkeys; The Art of the 
Netherlands, by David C. Preyer; St. 
Botolph’s Town in Colonial Days, by Mary 
Caroline Crawford; Jn the Guiana Wild, 
by Charles Livingston Bull; The Blue 
Peter, by Morley Roberts; a new story by 
Robert Neilson Stephens, and a new de- 
tective story by Reginald Wright Kauff- 


man. 
K * * 


Charles Scribner’s Sons will bring out 
The Other Americans, by Arthur Ruhl; 
Out-of-Doors in the Holy Land, by Henry 
van Dyke; A Chronicle of Friendships, 
by Will H. Low; Chateau and Country 
Life in France, by Mary King Wadding- 
ton, and The Butler's Story, by Arthur 
Train. Fiction from this house will in- 
clude: An Olympic Victor, a story of the 
modern games, by James B. Connolly, who 
himself has taken part in the Olympic 
games; Peter, a new story, by F. Hopkin- 
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son Smith; 


W. Cable, 


Kinkaid’s Battery, by George 
the first story Mr. Cable has 
printed in some years; The Trail of the 
Lonesome Pine, by John Fox, Jr., and 
Little Tommy Trot, a Christmas story, by 
Thomas Nelson Page. 
2K uK *K 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons have a new novel 
by Myrtle Reed, and a novel by Alice Mc- 
Gowan, entitled Judith of the Cumber- 
lands. In September this house will also 
publish Una Donna, by Sibilla Aleramo, 
a translation from the Italian. Other 
novels are: Menschenwee, by Querido, and 
Villa Rubein, by John Galsworthy. This 
firm announces a number of important 
works of a more general character; for 
instance, Chaucer's England, by G. G. 
Coulton; The Holland House Circle, by 
Lloyd Sanders; The First Governess of 
the Netherlands, by Eleanor R. Tremayne ; 
A Manual of American Literature, edited 
by Theodore Stanton; 4 Canyon Voyage, 
by Frederick S. Dellenbaugh ; Romance of 
Roman Villas, by Elizabeth W. Champney ; 
and new volumes in The Cambridge His- 
tory of English Literature. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. promise The 


Gorgeous Isle, by Gertrude Atherton; The 
Forewarners, by Giovanni Cena; The Altar 


Stairs, by G. B. Lancaster ; Rallywood, by 
K. and Hesketh Prichard, and The Im- 
mortal Moment, by May Sinclair. A very 


interesting holiday book will be Midsum- 


mer Night's Dream, illustrated, by Arthur 
Rackham, who illustrated Peter Pan so 
successfully. x Ok Ok 


In connection with the celebration of 
Tolstoy’s eightieth birthday Funk & Wag- 
nalls will publish an authoritative bio- 
graphy by Aylmer Maude. 

od * * 

Fleming H. Revell Company’s list of 
autumn publications includes a Christmas 
book by Ralph Connor, The Angel and the 
Star ; a new novel, 4 Soldier of the Future, 
by W. J. Dawson; a new novel by Richard 
S. Holmes, called The Victor, and other 
interesting volumes on The Dawn of 
Womanhood, by Mrs. Gabrielle E. Jack- 
son; a new and important novel by R. E. 
Knowles, The Web of Time; The Binding 
of the Strong, a novel portraying the love 
story of John Milton, by Caroline Atwater 





and revised edition of 
Tolstoy the Man, by Edward A. Steiner ; 
Real Letters to Real Boys, by Charles 
Keen Taylor; The Heart and Its Master, 
by Robert E. Speer; and A Volume of 
Sermons, by Charles H. Parkhurst. 


Mason; a new 


From Lippincott’s we may look for: 
The Life of Whistler, by Joseph and Eliz- 
abeth Robins Pennell, with original etch- 
ings by Mr. Pennell; An English Honey- 
moon, by Anne Hollingsworth Wharton ; 
The Land of a Thousand Isles , by Major 
Percy Henderson; Portugal in 1908, by 
Ernest Oldmeadow. Fiction from this 
firm will include: My Lady of the Fog, 
by Ralph Henry Barbour; The Tether, by 
Ezra S. Brudno; The Sunny Side of the 
Hill, by Rosa N. Carey and The Lost 
Angel, by Katherine Tynan. They -have 
also a book on Beau Brummel and His 
Times, by Roger Boutet De Monvel. The 
same house announces: Astronomy of To- 
day, by Cecil G. Dolmage; Sidelights on 
Chinese Life, by Rev. J. ”Maggowan ; The 
Love Letters of Mary Wollstonecraft, re- 
printed from the first edition; The Child- 
hood of Man, by Leo Frobenius, and Mis- 
sionary Heroes in Asia, by John G. Lam- 
bert. 


* °K * 


From the Macmillan Company we may 
expect: Wroth, by Agnes and Egerton 
Castle; 4 Canadian Girl in London, by 
Mrs. Everard Cotes; The Diva’s Ruby, 
by F. Marion Crawford; Friendship Vil- 
lage, by Zona Gale; Joan of Garioch, by 
Albert Kinross; Helianthus, the long- 
promised novel by “Ouida ;” and The War 
in the Air, by H. G. Wells. Works of a 
more general order will comprise: Alaska 
—The Great Country, by Ella Higginson; 
Highways and Byways of the Pacific 
Coast, by Clifton Johnson; Mars, the 
Abode of Life, by Percival Lowell; Col- 
lected Essays, by Frederic Harrison; 
Faust: A Drama, by Stephen Phillips, 
a work on which Mr. Phillips has been 
engaged for a great many years; the 
second volume of George Saintsbury’s 
History of English Prosody; The Acro- 
polis at Athens, a magnificent and im- 
portant work, by Martin L. D’Ooge; 
Herculaneum, by Charles Waldstein, and 
Wage-Earning Women, by Dr. Annie 
Marion McLean. 
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English 


Lesson LVII 


Supplementary 


Coventry Patmore, 1824-1896 


Following the study of English Literature as it has been appearing since 1904, we shall print several 


supplementary lessons before taking up American Literature. 


These additional lessons will include some 


of the less important writers of the nineteenth century upon whom we have not touched in the regular 


series. 


MONG the minor poets of 
the Victorian era, Patmore 
A stands for something be- 
‘ 2) tween Pre-Raphaelitism and 

the Tennysonian influence. 

In his early years he was the 
companion of Rossetti and the rest of that 
group; for a long while he was a close 
friend of Tennyson, worshiping at the 
shrine of that genius, gathering inspiration 
from that fountain of poetic impulse until 
a coldness grew that placed the greater 
man’s feeling for the lesser in a more ex- 
act valuation, and embittered somewhat 
the affection of Patmore for the idol to 
whom he had given so much, but who in 
turn gave back but little. 

Coventry Patmore was born at Wood- 
ford, Essex, in 1823. His father was a man 
of literary talent who bore a rather un- 
savory reputation, which reflected greatly 
on the son in his earlier years. Realizing 
the boy to be more than ordinary intel- 
lectually, the elder Patmore gave him a 
good education and encouraged him to 
make the most of his gift for verse-writing 
—a gift that manifested itself before he 
was twelve. At twenty-one he published 
his first book of Poems (1844) ; and three 
years later he married his first wife. This 





For this month we shall take up Coventry Patmore. 


latter fact is mentioned in the above con- 
nection, because it had such an important 
bearing on his career and life. Being 
endowed with a stern sense of morality, 
believing in the highest ideal of purity and 
elevated passion, it needed marriage with 
the right woman to achieve The Angel in 
the House. And Emily Andrews, who 
became Emily Patmore, was the right 
woman. For fifteen years she guided and 
inspired and stimulated, to the end that he 
worshiped her wholely and solely and re- 
tained to the end of his life a devoted pas- 
sion for her image as the very highest type 
of noble and good womanhood. 

Being a man of moods Patmore wrote 
only when the muse impelled him. He 
could not force a line. The popularity that 
attended the publication of The Angel in 
the House (1854) did not spur him on to 
any greater effort. His next really im- 
portant work did not appear until 1877— 
The Unknown Eros and Other Odes. 
This, too, was after he had become a 
Roman Catholic and had married a Roman 
Catholic wife—again an ideal marriage in 
that it was so smooth and'so harmonious. 

As Dr. Edmund Gosse puts it in his 
biography of Patmore: 
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Rarely has a knowledge of the man been more 
essential to the comprehension of his writings 
than was the case with Coventry Patmore. To 
understand the poems, some vision of the angu- 
lar, vivid, discordant, and yet exquisitely fas- 
cinating person who composed them is necessary. 
During a great portion of his life, the genius of 
Patmore was under an almost unbroken cloud; 
it was the object of ridicule and rebuke; even 
now, when honour is generally paid to his name, 
the extraordinary originality and force of his 
best work is properly appreciated by but few. 
It is my firm conviction that the influence of 
Coventry Patmore, as the master-psychologist of 
love, human and divine, is destined steadily to 
increase, and that a future generation will look 
back to him with a mingled homage and curios- 
ity when many of those whose doings now fill 
the columns of our newspapers are forgotten. 





Coventry Patmore 


The central impression which long impact 
with the mind of Coventry Patmore produced 
was that here was an example,—possibly the 
most remarkable example in England at that 
time,—of the intellectual and moral aristocrat. 
To no other man of his age was the general 
trend of the nineteenth century towards uwni- 
formity and solidarity so detestable as it was to 
Patmore. The give and take of modern toler- 
ation, the concentrated action of masses of men, 
whose units fit into one another, meant abso- 
lutely nothing to him) He would abandon no 
privilege for the general convenience; he watched 
the modern instinct warring against the solitary 
person, instinctively so hateful to democracies, 
and he defied it. Defiance was not a burden to 
him; he was “ever a fighter,” requiring for com- 








plete mental health the salubrious sensation of 
antagonism. But even here he was not pleased 
to face the crowd; he disliked its presence. His 
notion of fighting was to “fire his ringing shot 
and pass.” He was a militant hermit of the 
soul and it was as a hermit-thrush that he 
poured out his songs—for himself:— 


Therefore no ’plaint be mine 

Of listeners none, 

No hope of rendered use or proud reward, 

In hasty times and hard; 

But chants as of a lonely thrush’s throat 

At latest eve, 

That does in each calm note 

Both joy and grieve; 

Notes few and strong and fine, 

Gilt with sweet day’s decline, 

And sad with promise of a different sun. 

’*Mid the loud concert harsh 

Of this fog-folded marsh, 

To me, else dumb, 

Uranian Clearness, come! 

Give me to breathe in peace and in surprise 

The light-thrill’s ether of your rarest skies. 
A certain hauteur to which these, like so many 

of his verses, testify, characterized Patmore in 

all the words and actions of his life. No one 

could enter the circle of his conversation with- 

out perceiving his pride ina sense of the distance 

which divided him, and those whom he esteemed, 

from the crowd, the vast, iridefinite plebs whom 

he disdained. His very cordiality, the charming 

sweetness of his affection, took a lustre from 

this general hauteur, since the few who were 

received within the wicket, who were allowed 

to share the sublime and embattled isolation, 

were flattered in their inmost nature by so gra- 

cious a partiality. He had a very strong sense 

of inequality. Without anything overtly arro- 

gant, he was irresistibly conscious of a sort of 

supernatural superiority in himself. He would 

never have admitted it in words, perhaps be- 

cause he would expect no sensible person to 

deny it. He was serene and kindly, but aloof; 

he was like a king in exile. He had something 

of the conduct of a dethroned monarch, of one 

who does not expect homage or wish for it, but 

who knows that his ideas are sovereign and his 

claims invulnerable. 


In attempting to sum up Patmore’s 
quality, we quote from the same author- 
ity: 

It is probably not very safe to predict what 
Patmore’s position will be in literary history, He 
does not stand quite in the central stream of the 
age in which he lived. He will not be inevitably 
thought of as representative of the intellect of 
his time, like Tennyson, nor as a spreading hu- 
man force, like Browning, nor as a universal 
stimulant and irritant, like Matthew Arnold. His 
contributions to the national mind will be far 
less general than theirs, mainly because of his 
curious limitations of sympathy. Those who do 
not feel broadly may have a deep but they can- 
not expect to have a wide, influence. They can- 
not suffuse themselves into the civilization of 
the race. The individuality of the three poets I 
have named was soluble, and as a matter of fact 
particles of their substance flow already in the 











veins of every cultivated man. Patmore was 
narrow, and he was hard; there is that in his 
genius which refuses to dissolve. 

Yet there is no reason why this fame should 
be less durable than that of Tennyson and Ar- 
nold, although it must always be smaller, and 
of a radiance less extended. Star differeth from 
star in magnitude, but a light is not necessarily 
extinguished because it is of the second species. 
Patmore will be preserved by his intensity, and 
by the sincerity and economy with which he em- 
ployed his art. Like Gray, like Alfred de Vigny, 
like Leopardi (with whom he has several points 
in common), he knew the confines of his 
strength; he strove not to be copious but to be 
uniformly exquisite. He did not quite reach his 
aim, but even Catullus has scarcely done that. 
The peculiar beauty of his verse is not to every- 
one’s taste; if it were he would not have that 
universal attractiveness which we have admitted 
that he lacks. But he wrote, with extreme and 
conscientious care, and with impassioned joy, a 
comparatively small body of poetry, the least 
successful portions of which are yet curiously his 
own, while the most successful fill those who are 
attuned to them with an exquisite and durable 
pleasure. 

It is much to his advantage that in a lax age, 
and while moving dangerously near to the bor- 
ders of sentimentality, he preserved with the 
utmost constancy his lofty ideal of poetry. His 
natural arrogance, his solitariness, helped him 
to battle against what was humdrum and easy- 
going in the age he lived in. He was not in 
any sense a leader of men. He lacked every 
quality which fills others with a blind desire to 
follow, under a banner, anywhither, for the mere 
enthusiasm of fighting. It was difficult even to 
be Patmore’s active comrade, so ruthless was he 
in checking every common movement, so deter- 
mined was he to be in a protesting minority of 
one. Yet his isolation, looked at from another 
point of view, was a surprising evidence of his 
strength, and it is not difficult to believe that 
pilgrim after pilgrim, angry at the excesses of 
the age that is coming, and wild to correct its 
errors, will soothe the beating of his heart by 
an hour of meditation over the lonely grave 
where Coventry Patmore lies, wrapped forever 
in the rough habit of the stern Franciscan 
order. 


Selections 


Tue ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. 
Honoria. 
Preludes. 

I 


THE Lover. 

He meets, by heavenly chance express, 

The destined maid; some hidden hand 
Unveils to him that loveliness 

Which others cannot understand. 
His merits in her presence grow, 

To match the promise in her eyes, 
And round her happy footsteps blow 

The authentic airs of Paradise. 
For joy of her he cannot sleep; 

Her beauty haunts him all the night; 
It melts his heart, it makes him weep 
For wonder, worship and delight. 

O, paradox of love, he longs, 
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Most humble when he most aspires, 
To suffer scorn and cruel wrongs 
From her he honors and desires. 
Her graces make him rich, and ask 
No guerdon; this imperial style 
Affronts him; he disdains to bask, 
The pensioner of her priceless smile. 
He prays for some hard thing to do, 
Some work of fame and labor immense, 
To stretch the languid bulk and thew 
Of love’s fresh-born magnipotence. 
No smallest boon were bought too dear, 
Though bartered for his love-sick life; 
Yet trusts he, with undaunted cheer, 
To vanquish heaven, and call her wife. 
He noted how queens of sweetness still 
Neglect their crowns, and stoop to mate; 
How, self-consigned with lavish will, 
They ask but love proportionate; 
How swift pursuit by small degrees, 
Love’s tactic, works like miracle; 
How valor, clothed in courtesies, 
Brings down the haughtiest citadel; 
And therefore, though he merits not 
To kiss the braid upon her skirt, 
His hope, discouraged ne’er a jot, 
Outsoars all possible desert. 


IT. 
Love A VIRTUE. 
Strong passions mean weal will, and he 
Who truly knows the strength and bliss 
Which are in love, will own with me 
No passion but a virtue ’tis. 
Few hear my word; it soars above 
The subtlest senses of the swarm 
Of wretched things which know not love 
Their Psyche still a wingless worm. 
Ice cold seems heaven’s noble glow 
To spirits whose vital heat is hell; 
And to corrupt hearts even so 
The songs I sing, the tale I tell, 
hese cannot see the robes of white 
In which I sing of love. Alack, 
But darkness shows in heavenly light, 
Though whiteness, in the dark, is black! 


ITI. 
UNTHRIFT. 

Ah, wasteful woman, she who may 

On her sweet self set her own price, 
Knowing man cannot choose but pay, 

How has she cheapened Paradise; 
How giver for naught her priceless gift, 

How spoiled the bread and spilled the wine, 
Which, spent with due, respective thrift, 

Had made brutes men, and men divine. 


IV. 
THE ATTAINMENT. 
You love? That’s high as you shall go; 
For ’tis as true as Gospel text, 
Not noble then is never so, 
Either in this world or the next. 


Tue County Bat 
Preludes. 
I 


LovE CEREMONIOUS 
Keep your undrest, familiar style 
For strangers, but respect vour friend, 
Her most, whose matrimonial smile 
Is and asks honor without end. 
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*Tis found, and needs it must so be, 
That life from love's allegiance flags, 
When iove forgets his majesty 
In sloth’s unceremonious rags, 
Let love make home a gracious Court; 
There let the world’s rude, hasty ways 
Be fashioned to a loftier port, 
And learn to bow and stand at gaze; 
And let the sweet respective sphere 
Of personal worship there obtain 
Circumference for moving clear 
None treading on another’s train. 
This makes that pleasures do not cloy, 
And dignifies our mortal strife 
With calmness and considerate joy, 
Befitting our immortal life. 


Il. 
THE RatNneow. 

A stately rainbow came and stood, 

When I was young, in High-Hurst Park; 
Its bright feet lit the hill and wood 

Beyond. and cloud and sward were dark; 
And I, who thought the splendour ours 

Because the place was, t’wards it flew, 
And there, amidst the glittering showers, 

Gazed vainly for the glorious view. 
With whatsoever’s lovely, know 

It is not ours; stand off to see, 
Or beauty’s apparition: so 

Puts on invisibility. 


ITT. 
A PARADOX. 
To tryst Love blindfold goes, for fear 
He should not see, and eyeless night 
He chooses still for breathing near 
Beauty, that lives but in the sight. 


LovE In IDLENEsS. 
Preludes. 
I. 
Honor AND DESERT. 
O queen, awake to thy renown, 
Require what ‘tis our wealth to give, 
And comprehend and wear the crown 
Of thy despised prerogative! 
I, who in manhood’s name at length 
With glad songs come to abdicate 
The gross regality of strength, 
Must yet in this thy praise abate, 
That, through thine erring humbleness 
And disregard of thy degree, 
Mainly, has man been so much less 
Than fits his fellowship with thee, 
High thoughts had shaped the foolish brow, 
The coward had grasped the hero’s sword, 
The vilest had been great, hadst thou, 
Just to thyself, been worth’s reward. 
But lofty honors undersold 
Seller and buyer doth disgrace; 
And favors that make folly bold 
Banish the light from virtue’s face. 


II. 
LovE AND Honor. 
What man with baseness so content, 
Or sick with false conceit of right, 
As not to know that the element 
And inmost warmth of love’s delight 
Is honor? Who'd not rather kiss 
A duchess than a milkmaid, prank 
The two in equal grace, which is 
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Precedent Nature’s obvious rank ? 
Much rather, then, a woman decked 
With saintly honors, chaste and good, 
Whose thoughts celestial things effect, 
Whose eyes express her heavenly mood! 
Those lesser vaunts are dimmed or lost 
Which plume her name or paint her lip, 
Extinct in the deep glowing boast 
Of her angelic fellowship. 


IIT. 
Vator MISDIRECTED, 
I'll hunt for dangers North and South, 
To prove my love, which sloth maligns! 
What seems to say her rosy mouth? 
“I’m not convinced by proofs but signs.” 


HusBAND AND WIFE. 
Preludes. 
[. 
THE Marriep LOVER. 
Why, having won her, do I woo? 
Because her spirit’s vestal grace 
Provokes me always to pursue, 
3ut, spiritlike, eludes embrace; 
Because her womanhood is such 
That, as on court days subjects kiss 
The Queen’s hand, yet so near a touch 
Affirms no mean familiarness, 
Nay, rather marks more fair the height 
Which can with safety so neglect 
To dread, as lower ladies might 
That grace could meet with disrespect, 
Thus she with happy favor feeds 
Allegiance from a love so high 
That thence no false conceit proceeds 
Of difference bridged, or state put by; 
Because, although in act and word 
As lowly as a wife can be, 
Her manners, when they call me Lord, 
Remind me ’tis by courtesy; 
Not with her least consent of will, 
Which would my proud affection hurt, 
But by the noble style that still 
Imputes an unattained desert; 
Because her gay and lofty brows, 
When all is won which hope can ask, 
Reflect a light of hopeless snows 
That bright in virgin ether bask; 
Because, though free of the outer court 
I am, this Temple keeps its shrine 
Sacred to Heaven; because, in short, 
She’s not and never can be mine. 


If, 
THE AMARANTH. 

Feasts satiate; stars distress with height; 

Friendship means well, but misses reach, 
And wearies in its best delight 

Vexed with the vanities of speech; 
Too long regarded, roses even 

Afflict the mind with fond unrest; 
And to converse direct with Heaven 

Is oft a labor in the breast; 
Whate’er the up-looking soul admires, 

Whate’er the senses’ banquét be, 
Fatigues at last with vain desires, 

Or sickens by satiety; 
But truly my delight was more 

In her to whom I’m bound for aye 
Yesterday than the day before, 
And more to-day tham yesterday. 



















Vera the Medium* 


NE reads for some time in this 
small volume of Mr. Davis 
O before discovering that it is 


2) not the veriest trash. It 
starts off like a true “dime,” 


threatens to produce a hero- 
ine of the most despised type of charlatan, 
prepares for seances such as are associated 
with the most flagrant greeds of the pro- 
fessional medium, and then suddenly de- 
velops a most tender and touching love 
episode between the District Attorney of 
New York City and the youthful mind- 
reader and fortune-teller, known as Vera 
the medium. 

3efore the story is ended the feminine 
reader is in tears and the masculine reader 
ashamedly sympathetic. For Vera is a 
charming girl whose tawdry surroundings 
only serve to enhance her purity and inge- 
nuousness. 

It is really a rather delightful little tale 
altogether, and is admirably written, with 
a certain ease and grace that one associates 
with Jn the Fog, and recollects as being 
Mr. Davis’ best self. 


The Shoulders of Atlast 

There is something singularly fragrant 
in the atmosphere of this interesting little 
New England story. Shot through with 
tragedy though it is, there is a total ab- 
sence of sensation and of the sordid. The 
peculiar circumstances that make Lucy so 
pathetic, even though so repulsive a figure, 
are still kept free from any disagreeable 
sense of indelicacy. 

An intelligent, hard-working shoemaker 
comes into a small fortune through his 
wife. Their little world is suddenly turned 





*VeERA, THE Mepium. By Richard Harding 
Davis. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

+THE SHOULDERS OF ATLAS. By Mary E. Wil- 
kins Freeman. Harper & Brothers. 
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topsy-turvy; from pinching poverty they 
pass into affluence. Then the wife makes 
a discovery that places her in the position 
of choosing either to hold a guilty secret or 
to relinquish her legacy. She keeps her 
secret, and salves her conscience by lav- 
ishing love and gifts on a distant relative— 
a young niece, and a most winsome girl— 
who comes to stay with them. Finally, 
just as the pretty love-story between Rose 
and the young schoolmaster, Horace Allen, 
reaches consummation in marriage, the 
woman makes confession, only to find that 
she has been laboring during all the years 
under a total misapprehension. 

There is a deep and underlying philoso- 
phy in the story if one cares to take it out 
for contemplation. Otherwise it is a most 
pleasingly written, wholesomely entertain- 
ing novel, one that the most fastidious taste 
could not reject as being anything but artis- 
tic, and in a literary way, correct. 


Sir Richard Escombe* 

The regions of romance invested with 
glamorous spirit, clamorous with the clash 
of naked steel, spiced with minced oaths, 
enriched with gay colors and fine cos- 
tumes, vocal with brave words and sweet- 
ened with sentiment, are traversed again 
by Max Pemberton in his latest fiction, 
Sir Richard Escombe. The book is much 
better in color and contour, structure and 
style than any of the recent productions 
of this author, which seemed to the con- 
scientious reviewer to be written, not be- 
cause Mr. Pemberton had a book to write, 
but because he had to write a book, in the 
daily routine of accumulating an income. 

It is not too much to say that in Sir 
Richard Escombe, Mr. Pemberton has 
done for the time of George of Dettingen 
—“Soldier George” as he liked to be called 





*Sir RicHarp Escomse. By Max Pemberton. 
Harper and Brothers. 
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—the second monarch of the transplanted 
Hanoverian line, what William Makepeace 
Thackeray did for the era of good Queen 
Anne, last of the Stuarts, in Henry Es- 
mond. ‘The similarity extends much fur- 
ther than the analogous title, with its 
identical affix to the hero’s family name. 
Thackeray’s masterly novel, justly es- 
teemed by competent critics the greatest 
example of historical fiction in English 
literature, was autobiographical in its plan, 
while Mr. Pemberton’s is told in the con- 
ventional narrative of the third person. 
Otherwise they are of a piece in construc- 
tive texture. 

This stirring, vigorous, well-written 
romance excerpts some pages from the life 
story of Sir Richard Escombe of County 
Meath and Cumberland, in especial con- 
cerning his connection with the then noto- 
rious Society of St. Francis, founded at 
Medmanham Abbey, on the Thames, by 
the profligate Sir Frank Dashwood and 
John Wilkes, the reformer. How he ter- 
minated the existence of this coterie is told, 
as well as his attachment for and -subse- 
quent wooing of beauteous Kitty Dulci- 
more, of Sherbourn Vale, in Shakespeare’s 
own Warwickshire, a belle who was the 
toast of London Town. 

At a regimental carnival Escombe, a gal- 
lant soldier, drew her name in a lottery 
for his wife, and of course the high- 
spirited lass rebelled and laid him such 
a merry chase that the path of his love- 
making was by no means smooth. 

The whole book gives a true and well- 
conceived account of early Georgian life 
in London, at Windsor and in the prov- 
inces. The society of the time, artificial 
and conventional, with its curious code of 
honor and odd sentiment, is vividly illumi- 
nated. Several historical figures appear, a 
Churchill (as in Esmond), the namby- 
pamby poet laureate Whitehead, German 
George himself, and others. The diction 
of the time is convincingly presented, and 
the historic atmosphere of the period is 
likewise effectively preserved. 


The Blotting Book* 


Mr. E. F. Benson evinces a rather more 
pronounced ingenuity of plot in this story 
than we are accustomed to associate with 


*THeE Brortinc Boox. By E. F. Benson. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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his work. It is a very slight tale, not more 
than a novelette, but it has an intensity 
of interest that makes it most delightful 
reading, while the unique and unusual 
character work shown in the delineation of 
Mr. Taquta, the little lawyer with the 
country parson look, who is capable of the 
utmost suavity and kindliness even in the 
midst of a criminal episode, is something 
rather worth contemplating. 

Mr. Benson’s knowledge of English life, 
and his ready ability to portray it, serve 
him in creating an atmosphere. His in- 
terest in things psychological—partaking 
almost of a species of spiritualism—lends 
him an instrument with which to empha- 
size his mystery and its surrounding weird 
circumstances. Add to this the inventive 
faculty that has evolved a quite extraordi- 
nary, if not wholly uncomplicated plot, and 
you have a bit of dramatic fiction that will 
keep you vastly entertained throughout its 
perusal. 


The Door of Darkness* 


The patient reviewer is liable, with 
ample justification, to follow the example 
of Lady Crawton, aunt of the heroine of 
this somewhat preposterous book, and 
“snort”, as that grande dame did on page 
86; likewise to affirm concerning the 
author of the book what Lady Crawton on 
the same page says of a “lady-novelist”: 
“Why she can’t even write grammar.” 
The lapses from grammar, rhetoric and 
punctuation are many and intolerable, and 
spoil what might be considered a fairly 
interesting story. 

For instance, “ ‘Vero’ called Bevlhe, and 
he flopped on his side, then stood-up, and 
looked at her with a smile and gaily- 
waving feathery tail.” (p. 278). Again,. 
“Half-way she met her aunt and Mrs. 
Greening and Lady Anne. The Jatter put 
her arm about Berthe’s waist.” There are 
at least four accidents, entailing fractures. 
and breaks, and in each Berthe is an effi- 
cient emergency nurse with her “plaisters” 
(sic). The diaeresis is used in three dif- 
ferent places to transmute the author of 
“The Raven” into an odd-sounding Poé. 
From these examples the whole may be- 
judged, but space must be spared to admit 
one more quotation, this time to illustrate- 
the author’s fearful and wonderful punc- 


By Maude Annes- 
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tuation, and lack thereof. It occurs on 
p. 31, thus: “When she got excited, she 
developed a strong accent, her father had 
been a Scot, but her mother half-French 
half Spanish, and she had lived in Madrid 
until her mother’s death, when she was 
seventeen, when the father had brought 
his family over to England.” This con- 
glomerate of unrelated details, ambiguity, 
dangling phrases and bad punctuation is 
typical. The colon, semi-colon and dash 
are practically unknown to the author, and 
with the period she is only on distant terms. 
Ellipsis, asyndeton and the absence of 
proper subordinating conjunctions make 
the reader gasp for breath as he rushes 
across the poorly-pointed pages. 

Sufficient has been said to indicate that 
in style the book is amateurish. The over- 
colored story itself concerns a Salathiel- 
like hero and a heroine who is an adept at 
clear-sight and spirit-graphy. The char- 
acterization is negligible. The chief value 
of the book is its telepathy, clairvoyance 
and the principles of the Rosicrucians. It 
will be avidly read by those who like 
sensational and sensuous fiction, and who 
don’t mind slovenly writing. 


Catherine of Calais* 


The reader who, enamored of romance, 
takes up Catherine of Calais, lured by the 
title into expectation of a pseudo-historical 
novel, replete with much sword-crossing, 
blood-letting and verbal heroics, is doomed 
to disappointed hopes. It is nothing of 
the sort, but in line with the author’s other 
excellent books, Peter's Mother, The 
Lonely Lady of Grosvenor Square, etc., 
this bit of fiction is a wholesome, 
substantial, clear-visioned recountal of 
English county life. Mrs. de la Pasture is 
unusually happy in depicting the shires 
and their folk, the squires and the vil- 
lagers, the lords of the manor, the house- 
party guests and all the other people and 
places which belong to a well-regulated 
old-school novel of English life. Of action 
there is none in this book, and of incident 
little, yet it holds the interest by a certain 
strength and charm of its own. Thack- 
erayan in both its mold and model, Cath- 
erine of Calais summons reminders of that 
master ‘from every page, yet they are not 
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conscious echoes, but spring out of the 
author’s complete knowledge of and ab- 
sorption in her subject and her characters. 
All of the latter are admirably drawn and 
accurately differentiated. The best of 
them have their faults and weaknesses, 
just as they always do in life and very sel- 
dom do in fiction. The absence of event 
and sensation is amply compensated for in 
the well colored descriptions, the analysis 
of moods, emotions and characters, and 
the author’s philosophical discussions and 
excogitations. A most delightful novel, 
the reading of which should not be 
missed. 


The Weeping Cross* 


A rather powerful novel founded on 
facts relative to “the tragedy in the wil- 
derness” during the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. 


A refugee is rescued from Marshalsea 
Prison only to be taken into bondage in 
Boston. Here he finds his badge of servi- 
tude, a leather collar, a most heavy cross, 
and his struggle, which is that of a 
Romanist among Puritans, brings all 
kinds of sorrow and hardship to him. 

His master’s daughter deliberately sets 
herself to be a hard taskmaster, though in 
her heart she is really kindly disposed 
toward him. In her mistaken zeal, how- 
ever, for her own form of religion, she 
continually puts his loyalty and faith to 
the test by making light of those things 
which she knows he holds most sacred. 

The deeper parts of the book lie in the 
arguments which the priest puts forth to 
uphold his own belief, and the way these 
arguments are managed shows a great deal 
of earnest thought and study on the part 
of the author. 

Historically and atmospherically the 
novel is distinctive—rich in detail, and 
well away from the everyday lightly- 
penned fiction to which we are so accus- 
tomed. 


The Half-Way Houset 


For the first time Mr. Hewlett has 
essayed the modern story, the story of 
English life as it is lived in the narrow 
circles of country house-parties and brief 
flittings to London Town. 

*THE WEEPING Cross. By Henry L. Stuart. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


+THE Hartr-Way House. By Maurice Hew- 
lett. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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A young woman, employed as gov- 
erness, has two suitors, men high above 
her in social standing. The younger does 
not contemplate anything so serious as 
marriage—at least not until the older man 
had laid his name and fortune at her feet, 
and has had both accepted. 

Reared in poverty, trained to make her 
own way in spite of all circumstances, the 
girl is a natural flirt, and a calculating one. 
She marries age and wealth to secure com- 
fort, but she obtains neither. Her hus- 
band learns of earlier episodes in her life 
—not really bad, but very foolish pranks 
they were—and the ideal that he has built 
up of her is shattered. To make matters 
worse, the other man, an irresistible love- 
maker, discovers how much he does 
actually want the girl and starts in to win 
her, husband or no. 

Meanwhile, Mary begins to realize that 
neither of these man has compelled her 
affection, and she wakes up suddenly to 
find herself desperately in love with a 
totally different kind of man, who has 
never so much as spoken of love to her. 
This man is an eccentric artist whom she 
has met in an unusual and unconventional 
way, and through whose influence she is 
finally saved from making a terrible mis- 
take with her earlier lover. 

Finally, the husband, disappointed and 
aged, dies, and in dying strikes a severe 
blow by leaving a will that reveals the 
difficulties which have beset his married 
life, thus punishing the woman for a sin 
that has been rather in the contemplation 
than in the actual committing. 

Deeply wounded, but with a newly de- 
veloped character, and a heart purged as 
by fire, Mary seeks out the one man in the 
world who has given her the opportunity 
of living a womanly life. She finds him, 
and finds, too, that she is wanted by him. 
In the end she marries him, in spite of the 
importunities of the other man, who is still 
convinced that he must have her. 

Mr. Hewlett has done this thing im- 
mensely well. It is the same kind of story 
that is being written every day, but he has 
managed to write it differently—and in so 
much better a way, that one is immediately 
impressed with the distinctively artistic 


quality that pervades every page. Just 
those little touches of irony, of quiet 
humor, of smoothly inserted detail, give 
this book the quality that places it a 
thousand miles above the ordinary fiction 
performance. 

This is the difference one might have 
noted had René Bazin attempted the novel 
of French society life, and it is the differ- 
ence that one might have expected when 
told that Maurice Hewlett, whose his- 
torical novels have been among the best 
that we have had in recent years, had 
undertaken the contemporary story, and 
was to interpret English life as he knows 
it and has lived it. We may well be grate- 
ful for this book. 


The Bishop’s Emeralds* 


The real hero of this story is a gentle- 
man thief whose pretty and innocent 
daughter is perverse enough to fall in love 
with a Bishop’s son. The only compen- 
sating fact in the situation, so far as the 
father is concerned, lies in the fact that the 
Bishop is possessed of a number of very 
fine emeralds—heirlooms in the family. 
With the emeralds in view, he essays to 
make himself one of the family, only to 
find himself confronted by a rather start- 
ling problem which is the result of some 
past episodes in his life. 

It is indeed a very complicated state of 
affairs, with relationships so mixed that 
the reader’s credulity is stretched to the 
utmost. At the same time it is all made so 
interesting that it is quite impossible to 
leave it—at least until the various scat- 
tered threads are pulled together, and the 
climax is reached. As far as plot goes it 
is a very clever performance. For the 
literary qualities we can say little—it is 
the average piece of fiction that forms the 
average novel food presented by our pres- 
ent literary market. At the same time, 
for something purely light and entertain- 
ing, this is as well worth recommendation 
as many another of the more popular 
mystery novels. 
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Racine’ 
Reviewed by Alvan F. Sanborn 


HE brilliant critic, Jules Le- 
maitre, who forsook, like the 
si majority of the French men 
G Y) of letters, the making of 
books for political speech- 
making and pamphleteering 
under the stress of the excitement pro- 
duced by the Dreyfus Affair, has returned 
to the production of pure literature. Dur- 
ing the winter of 1906-1907, he delivered 
a course of lectures on Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau (afterward issued in book form and 
published in translation by McClure & 
Co.), which aroused as much enthusiasm 
among the intellectual élite of Paris as the 
lectures of the lamented Ferdinand Brune- 
tiére had been wont to do; and last winter 
he delivered another course upon Jean 
Racine (recently issued in book form) 
which were accorded an equally hearty 
reception. 

M. Lemaitre’s Racine portrays in detail 
the mental and moral vicissitudes—the 
weaknesses and the heroisms, the conflicts 
between terrestrial and celestial love—of 
the great French dramatist’s strange ca- 
reer; but, unlike the Rousseau, which was 
primarily a study of character in its bear- 
ings upon philosophy, the later work is 
first of all a literary appreciation. “I can- 
not do for Racine,” M. Lemaitre says in 
his opening chapter, “what I did for Rous- 
seau: for it is plain that the relation be- 
tween the life of the author and his work 
is less close in the case of Racine. : 
I am content not to be obliged, this time, 
to examine and to judge ideas. . . . I 
am very glad that Racine was not a ‘strong 
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mind,’ what we, in our vanity, call a 
‘thinker,’ that he was learned only in 
Greek, and that he sought solely to give 
beautiful representations of human life. 
This is the reason we love him to-day, I 
think, more than he was ever loved.” 

It is rare to find an American or an 
Englishman who really admires Racine, 
and it is doubtful if there ever was one 
who discerned in him all the beauties the 
Frenchman discerns. M. Lemaitre admits 
the superlatively French quality of Ra- 
cine’s writings, and even bases a consider- 
able part of his admiration upon it. He 
says regarding this matter: 


I am tempted to believe that there is a portion 
of Racine which will remain forever inaccessible 
to foreigners, and, who knows? perhaps to all 
those who are too much of the South and to 
those who are too much of the North, His 
works possess a mysterious property whereby 
they express what we may call the genius of 
our race; order, reason, measured sentiment, 
and force disguised by grace. The tragedies 
of Racine presuppose a very old fatherland. In 
his poetry, at once so ordered and so thrilling, 
it is ourselves we love. It is, as in La Fontaine 
and in Moliére—but on a higher plane—our 
sensibility and our mentality at their happiest. 
Ve bring to our appreciation of Racine a senti- 
ment which.is a sort of literary Nationalism 
ites The great merit of the style of Racine 
is that it spares us, that its boldnesses do not 
flaunt themselves, that they are not continuous 
and oppressive by their number, that they are 
not insolent, that we never query whether, per- 
chance, they are not taking us for dupes. Taste, 
perfection, and supreme clarity are here; also 
a subordination of sensibility to judgment. The 
result is that we always understand, that we 
never demand (as in Hamlet, for example) 
whether such or sfich a personage is insane, nor 
at what moment he is so, nor what he means 
to say, nor why he says certain things and not 
others. How good it seems to find here a gift 
so eminently French, a, gift which the other 
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peoples have evidently not been granted to the 
same degree and which has been called “the 
sense of the intelligible,” a faculty of reducing 
to a minimum, in the painting of characters 
and passions, the part of the inexplicable! 


The supreme distinction of Racine, ac- 
cording to M. Lemaitre, that which differ- 
entiates him from his contemporary Cor- 
neille and from the great dramatists of 
other countries, is that he harmonizes per- 
fectly (as does French civilization at its 
best), “the two most beautifu? traditions 
of our humanity: the Hellenic and the 
Christian.” “This,” he says, “makes a 
marvelous combination. The dramatic 
work of Racine is, by reason of it, the 
diamond of our classic literature.” The 
“three unities” of the traditional tragedy, 
which he gladly accepted, aided, instead of 
hampering him, because they accorded 
with the constitution of his mind. He de- 
picted humanity as it has been in all the 
ages, and as it is to-day, “men and women 
of high breeding, who, at certain moments, 
in spite of their politeness and their ele- 
gance, do atrocious things. Of love, which 
was his chief theme, he gave the “psycho- 
logical mechanism, its faculty of illusion, 
its blindness, its sufferings, its frenzies, 
but not, at least not directly, its sensual- 
ity.” 

M. Lemaitre’s immense and extravagant 
(as it seems to the Anglo-Saxon) admira- 
tion for Racine is embodied in the closing 
words of his book: 


One of the bas-reliefs of the tumultuous and 
scrappy monument which the Third Republic 
erected to Victor Hugo represents him as being 
received by the other poets in the Elysian Fields. 
There are Homer, Shakespeare, Dante. There 
are Corneille (in spite of Polyeucte), Moliére, 
Rabelais, Voltaire. and I know not who besides. 

And it is well, 
But Racine is not there. 
This also is well, for he dwells apart. 


A Biography of Herbert Spencer* 


To those who believe that “the philoso- 
phy of Herbert Spencer died with him” it 
may seem strange that a two-volume 
biography should appear so soon after the 
autobiography upon which Spencer spent 
so much care. It cannot be truly said that 
his philosophy is dead, or that he furnished 
all that is necessary to kfiow about him- 
self. In fact, he omitted entirely the last 
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few years of his career, and arranged that 
an Official biographer should tell the story 
of his life. This is done by David Dun- 
can, who is well qualified for the task. 

There is nothing new in the mere details 
of his life or the general aspects of his 
career. ‘These were known to all men. 
The value of this book lies in the fact that 
it reveals the character of the man as he 
did not do in his own book. From the 
autobiography we got the idea that Spencer 
was a raspish curmudgeon who had an 
untoward view of life. As he said so him- 
self, we were all willing to believe it; but 
his biographer gives quite the contrary 
view. Apparently the philosopher was so 
given to analysis that when he took his 
own personality into consideration he for- 
got the finer qualities, or at least those 
which make a man best beloved. 

It is refreshing to find that Spencer was 
such a charming gentleman and a good deal 
of a “sport,” to use a term that has become 
rather unpleasant. He loved to fish, and 
was quite an expert at billiards. Also he 
was no mean conversationalist, and at 
times very much of a good fellow. In 
some recollections published after his death 
his landlady told how he used to stuff his 
ears with cotton during their little teté-a- 
tetés at home, but this distinction seems to 
have been personally invidious. 

Spencer believed absolutely in himself 
and was inexorable to a degree, but only 
where his life work was concerned. He 
started out to complete a magnum opus, 
and did so by constant application through 
an unusually long life. His controversies 
were sometimes bitter and he seems to 
have made enemies unnecessarily, but once 
his temperament was understood he seems 
to have been more of a man among men 
than he would have had us believe. 

The biography also gives us some inci- 
dents concerning his American career 
which the autobiography omitted. He 
owed much to financial support in this 
country at a critical time, but did not show 
it in a way that was wholly pleasing to 
Americans, and his tendency in mundane 
affairs to jump at conclusions was in this 
case most unfortunate. 

The author does not think that Spen- 
cer’s work will ever die. Progress in 
science has been rapid since he wrote, and 
much that he published would be elimi- 
nated by himself were he alive to-day. But 
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in his fundamental philosophy he seems to 
have been sound, and, what is of more 
importance, his methods have had a vast 
effect upon the present generation, even 
among those scientific workers who can- 
not accept his Synthetic Philosophy in its 
entirety. His inspirations, however, were 
in the right direction, and his influence 
seems certain to last a long time. The 
work is written with great care by a schol- 
-arly man who has had no other object than 
to reveal the truth about his subject. As 
a piece of book-making the volumes de- 
serve praise. 
J. M. Rocers. 


A Great Newspaper Editor* 


There seems to be a sort of fetich in the 
newspaper world that the London “Times” 
represents the best and the greatest of 


journalism. That the “Times” did for the 


best part of the nineteenth century repre- 
sent an institution which has had no prece- 
dent and no successor can scarcely be de- 
nied on any just grounds. Journalism in 
the twentieth century is very different 
from what it was in the early days of the 
nineteenth, and it may be said that it will 
never revert to that condition. In those 


-days personality in journalism counted for 


more than now, because the editor was 


-almost the sole means of securing news 


through his personal acquaintance and 
perspicacity. 

The London “Times” secured its hege- 
mony of the newspaper press through a 
number of decades because it had the 


‘inside political news of events at home and 


in all of the chancelleries of Europe. It 
was not then a matter of time so much as 
in getting close to the people who had 


‘information, and this could be sent by mail 


and often through diplomatic bags, which 
went faster. 

The Life of John Thadeus Delane, by 
Arthur Irwin Dasent, his nephew, is a 
fine example of biography on the part of 


‘the author, but it seems a better relation 
-of things in the large in Great Britain 
‘than it does of the management of a news- 
‘paper. Mr. Delane was for about forty 
years the sole editorial manager of “The 


Times,” beginning at the very early age of 


‘twenty-three years. He was selected by 
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the then ruling Walter because he had 
intelligence, courage and discrimination. 
He was supposed to have the many facul- 
ties which were then required in a news- 
paper editor of the highest rank, and it is 
no less than the truth that he fulfilled 
every expectation. 

For two generations he was the reposi- 
tory of practically all of the political 
secrets of the British Empire. He had 
the peculiar faculty of satisfying every 
demand upon him, although it was com- 
mon for him to refuse to gratify his near- 
est confidants. It appears that nearly 
every one was willing to tell him what was 
going on, but that few expected him to be 
influenced thereby in behalf of the in- 
formant. In this they were correct. It 
got to the point that he was embarrassed 
by a richness of information, and he finally 
had to tell people that he wanted no news 
in confidence. Nevertheless he continued 
to have the respect and confidence of 
statesmen, especially Palmerston, for many 
years, until it becarne an idea that “The 
Times” was the government. 

This was so far from being the case that 
it hurt the newspaper when it could not 
support the government. It desired to do 
so when possible, but really “The Times” 
seems to have made the government more 
than it followed its opinion. Moreover, 
Delane had instincts which seemed almost 
unerring. He could make news, could 
foresee news, and could make it affect the 
lives of millions of people. 

Interest in this book lies more in its 
inner revelations of British politics than in 
any contribution to practical journalism. 
It is well known that after the death of 
Delane “The Times” fell from its high 
estate, until recently it has lost much of its 
prestige and influence. There was a time 
when this newspaper as conducted by 
Delane was the most potent in the world 
because it represented the best sentiment 
of the British people, especially its official 
sentiment. But it ought to be said that 
it led rather than it followed public senti- 
ment, which was not at all what public 
sentiment is to-day in the time when gov- 
ernments are more subservient to the will 
of the masses. 

Delane was a man of peculiar charac- 
teristics. He wrote little, but edited 
everything. He dominated “The Times” 
for about forty years in a way absolutely 
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unparalleled, and it is interesting to know 
that he brooked no opposition from the 
publisher. He made and unmade minis- 
tries. He divined events long before dull, 
stupid ministers could see what was com- 
ing. He sent his ambassadors all over the 
world in the interests of the empire, with 
the demand that they tell the truth. All 
human beings are fallible, and Delane fell 
short of being omnipotent, but he did 
manage to steer the sentiment of the 
British people in a way that redounded 
to their credit. He was no particular 
friend of this country in the Civil War. 
For a long time he held on to the notion 
that the Confederacy would win, but in 
the last two years he perceived the trend 
of events and came to see the truth. His 
views on many American questions are 
open to contradiction, but he at least was 
all the time independent in mind and 
action, and never allowed any interest but 
that of the truth as he saw it to swerve 
“The Times” from its course. 

The book is a two-volume affair, in 
which the best pages are letters and ex- 
tracts from the diaries of a man who 
swayed nations and who was at least an 
upright gentleman. He lived to see his 
mistakes, and generally acknowledged 
them. He was acute in perceiving the 
detailed news of his day, was the confident 


of many, but when he died it was admitted 
by all that he had betrayed no confidence 
and that he had maintained his influence 
by his personal integrity, his independence 
of character and his proper outlook on the 
world as it affected British interests. It 
would be interesting to give some of the 
excellent anecdotes of the career of this 
singular man, but they must be omitted. 
In truth, Delane was not one of the flex- 
ible kind, and revolved in a narrow circle 
of metropolitan influence. What can be 
truly said of him is that at a time when 
British power was confined he enlarged it. 
At a time when British sentiment admitted 
of gross public and private abuses he ex- 
posed them. At a time when the greater 
body of men in his class were willing to 
settle down in a supine confidence, he built 
a fire under the Conservative influences of 
Great Britain which produced results last- 
ing to this day. He was a great man in 
his time. He could not do the same work 
to-day in a totally different atmosphere of 
journalism, but that he was a force is un- 
doubted. What is more, a perusal of this 
book gives an understanding of British 
politics behind the scenes from a stand- 
point not hitherto revealed, and which 
must be known to understand all that hap- 
pened in the nineteenth century. 
JosEpH M. RocErs. 


The Government of England’ 


Reviewed by Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer 


It is a pleasure to welcome a work which 
has been so long expected as Professor 
Lowell's study of the government of Eng- 
land. The time taken for its preparation 
has given opportunity for greater reflec- 
tion, and the task in hand was so large and 
the author’s position in relation to it so 
responsible that hasty conclusions or rash 
statements, even as to smaller details, were 
not to be contemplated comfortably. All 
error seem to have been obviated by the 
most careful observation and research, and 
Professor Lowell has achieved the great 
distinction of writing a treatise on their po- 
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litical institutions that Englishmen them- 
selves must deeply respect. 

That success in such a field is easy to 
gain none will assert. It is one of the most 
difficult of undertakings. It is likened not 
unnaturally to Mr. Bryce’s when he set 
about a description of our institutions in 
The American Commonwealth. Professor 
Lowell in some ways has not done his 
work so compellingly, or we may say 
perhaps so sensationally, as Mr. Bryce. 
Indeed, as he distinctly says in a prefatory 
way, he has taken particular pains to avoid 
the expression of opinions on matters bear- 
ing on current party politics. This Great 
Britain’s present ambassador to this coun- 
try did not abstain from. He also entered 
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largely into criticism of the social condi- 
tion of the American people, and with a 
style almost colloquial described our sin- 
gularities, foibles and sins. That we have 
more of these than Englishmen is prob- 
able. Our political life is more picturesque. 
It lends itself to pleasant literary treat- 
ment at the hands of an outsider, and this 
it received abundantly at Mr. Bryce’s able 
hands. 

Moreover Americans are always happy 
to have the glass thrown upon their antics. 
The reading of books about themselves is 
a veritable passion. They know down in 
their hearts that they are a very imperfect 
people, and they are singularly willing to 
have any European, whether it be de 
Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, de Toqueville, 
Harriet Martineau, Dickens, Kipling or 
Bryce, publish the result of his observa- 
tions. It is by no means certain that Eng- 
land would have welcomed in Professor 
Lowell’s work a manner quite so free as 
that of Mr. Bryce, and he has probably 
done very well to exercise the restraint 
which characterizes the volumes. There 
was reason to expect more general obser- 
vation, however. What is at hand at the 
end of the second volume bulks very small 
and only whets the taste for more of such 
intimacy. 

But it would be a mistake were any to 
conclude that Professor Lowell has shirked 
his duty as a critical writer, and English- 
men may be prepared for some candid ref- 
erences to their affairs. For example, he 
says (p. 140): “The Administration of 
Ireland has been the conspicuous failure 
of the English Government. Its history 
for a century has been a long tale of ex- 


pedients, palliations and concessions which 
have never availed to secure permanent 
good order or the contentment and loyalty 
of the inhabitants.” All this is undoubt- 
edly true, and probably more. Though in 
the sight of our own immense evils we are 
a little over-awed by the greater successes 
of such a government as England’s, it is 
by no means clear of characteristics which 
are unsightly if not entirely unclean. 

Professor Lowell in these volumes has 
done a work of the greatest excellence. In 
the scholarly sense it is beyond the range 
of material criticism. He has fortified him- 
self in his judgments at every point, and it 
will be a standard work of reference for 
Englishmen and Americans for a long time 
to come. He is to be congratulated on 
having completed one of the most im- 
portant tasks to be undertaken in the sci- 
ence of Government in this country in 
several years, a field seemingly not so well 
farmed as it was a while ago when the 
young men just home from Germany at- 
tacked such questions with so much enthu- 
siasm. Their discouragement is not good 
to see. These problems are just as im- 
portant as they ever were, in spite of the 
fact that little, which is scientific, seems 
to enter the sphere of practical govern- 
ment, and press and people care to all 
appearances naught about them. Neither 
do press or people lisp in terms of any 
other exact science. The work of keeping 
such sentiments alive devolves upon our 
colleges and universities, and there it must 
remain in the hope that the influence will 
be spread abroad gradually to the benefit 
of the generations which are to follow in 
the wake of this too heedless one. 


More Upton Essays’ 


As usual, Mr. Benson’s value lies largely 
in his power of keen analysis and quiet 
reflection. He considers, defines, sum- 
marizes; and he has a rather appalling 
knowledge of the souls of the poseur and 
the sentimentalist. But to very many of 
his readers this new book of essays will 
seem a decided advance upon former work 
because it has less introspection and more 





*Ar Larce. By Arthur Christopher Benson. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


vigor, fewer subtleties, a heartier humor, 
and more force and directness generally. 
Certain things that he says about Arthur 
Hallam, Gladstone and W. E. Henley may 
not be new, but they come to us with a 
flavor of newness, and his idea that mod- 
ern life does not produce great men on 
account of its over-abundant vitality and 
eagerness is somewhat to ponder. “Opti- 
mism” is the subject of one essay; “The 
Love of God” of another, and there is a 
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good deal of entertainment lurking in “The 
Dramatic Sense.” “Travel” is perhaps 
more purely delightful than any, simply 
from its recollections of lyric pictures reg- 
istered on the writer’s brain. On the 


A Clever 


The Wolf Hunters is a story for boys, 
but it is so pleasing to the adult reader 
that he does not realize—the fact not hav- 
ing been mentioned—that it is a juvenile 
until he has nearly finished the story. It 
is, then, only the manner in which the very 
slight hint of romance is managed that 
arouses his suspicion and finally awakens 
him to the fact that he has been thoroughly 
absorbed in a story intended for young 
people, and one which he realizes will be 
fully as interesting and absorbing to the 
readers for whom it is intended. 

There are two reasons for this. The 
story is sufficiently unusual, and one is 
plunged into it from the beginning. Let 
him read one chapter, and he will not vol- 
untarily stop until he has read them all. 
The plot is well woven—not too intricate 
—and the story marches straight forward 
to the end. 

The second is the excellent writing. It 
is unfortunately true that in the construc- 
tion of most juvenile tales, little thought 
is given to anything save the story, so that 
this story, in its wonderful pictures of the 
vast stretches of the Canadian snow fields, 
its reproduction of the atmosphere of the 
frozen Northland and its excellent char- 
acterization of the very few actors in the 
little drama—particularly the old Indian— 
may be pronounced a very unusual piece 
of fiction for boy readers. 

Wabigoon, the principal character in the 
story, is the son of a Scotch factor and an 
Indian princess, who live at Wabinosh 
House, a post deep in the wilderness of 
Lake Nipigon. 

The Indian princess whom the factor 
had married was desired by Woonga, an 
Indian chief, and the factor’s winning her 


*THE Wot Hunrers. By James Oliver 
Curwood. Illustrated by C. M. Relyea. The 
Bobbs- Merrill Company. 


whole one may say that Mr. Benson has 
come out of his twilight into a real day- 
light, though even that is hardly—probably 
could never be, even if it were desirable— 
the light of high noon. 


Juvenile’ 


had caused a feud and warfare that ex- 
tended over many years. Woonga always 
evaded capture, and when least expected, 
his descent on the post, or his attack on 
the hunters, was sure to occur. On this 
feud, this long enduring hatred of Woonga 
for the inhabitants of Wabinosh House, 
the story turns. 

Wabigoon, the son, went to school in 
Detroit for a year, and there formed a 
close friendship with Roderick Drew, so 
close a friendship that he induced Rod- 
erick to visit him and to make a hunting 
expedition into the wilds. A government 
bounty of fifteen dollars was offered for 
every wolf scalp, and more money could 
be made in furs, so that the trip would be 
a very profitable one. Roderick, being a 
poor boy, hailed the opportunity to com- 
bine money-making, adventure, and a visit 
with his dearest friend, and very soon the 
two boys, with Mukoki, a wonderful old 
Indian hunter, set out on their adventures. 

These adventures are frequently thrill- 
ing, always absorbingly interesting, never 
unwholesome, and with their wonderful 
setting, described so vividly that the reader 
will never forget it, make up an unusually 
fine story. Some scenes, in particular, the 
moonlight night—the “wolf night”—in 
which Mukoki decoys the wolves to the 
hillside, stand out vividly in one’s memory. 

The story is well-proportioned, not too 
long, and the interest is sustained to the 
very end, when the boys return to find 
Wabinosh House invested with British 
soldiers who have been ordered by the 
government to hunt down and punish 
Woonga. There is even a hint of a sequel, 
and every boy reader and some adults 
would like to know how Woonga was pun- 


ished, and if Rod ever found his gold mine * 


and married Minnetaki. 
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Legal Philadelphia’ 


From an experience of almost fifty years 
as a Philadelphia lawyer Mr. Coxe has 
gathered these memories and comments. 
The book will, of course, be of interest to 
every member of the Philadelphia Bar, but 
it also will be found of value to all who 
study local conditions and history. Mr. 
Coxe has had an extensive acquaintance 
with judges and lawyers, and many of his 
comments are matured opinions formed by 
a majority of practitioners, and crystal- 
lized in these pages. : 

The author laments the decay of good 
fellowship and social feeling which for- 
merly were the marks of legal gatherings. 
The profession has become so much of a 
business organized after the manner of 
mercantile establishments, that the old- 
fashioned lawyer, whose dignity was as 
secure as his learning was exact, seems 
somewhat out of place in the brisk, prac- 
tical law office of the present day. The 
author of these memories can recollect 
when things were different, when the bar 
was distinguished for the number of ex- 
cellent front rooms in the first floor of 
dwellings in the neighborhood of Inde- 
pendence and Washington Squares, occu- 
pied by legal gentlemen, who would have 
looked with horror upon office buildings 
and typewriters. Even in the last twenty 
years there has been a notable change in 
the personnel of the bar, and the migration 
westward to the purlieus of City Hall 


Square, has been viewed with regret by 
more than one attorney. 

Mr. Coxe’s comments on the local judi- 
ciary will be found of much interest as 
indicating a mind which can rise above 
the almost abject humility of many law- 
yers in the presence of a judge. It is re- 
marked by our author, and with truth, that 
the excessive dignity and aloofness so char- 
acteristic of many Philadelphia Judges, 
does not hold good of any other bench. 
The impressive solemnity and stiffness of 
manner, too, which sit ill upon the Judge 
whose legal learning is open to doubt, often 
renders an otherwise good man ridiculous 
in the eyes of many of the counsel who 
appear before him. Mr. Coxe has had 
the courage to speak openly on this subject, 
which is usually confined to discussions in 
the private offices of the bar. 

There are a number of striking por- 
traits of great judges and lawyers of the 
past, drawn by the facile pen of Mr. Coxe, 
and the anecdotes are full of humor, and 
not without a bit of wholesome philosophy. 
The author has seen much of the life he 
describes, and his chapters read as fresh 
studies in the eternal problem of human 
nature. The book is one which should find 
a place beside the ponderous Digest and the 
indispensable Rules of Court in every law 
office. The attractive binding and clear 
type are additional features which will not 
be overlooked by the discriminating reader. 


A Tribute to Professor James’ 


The finest tribute which a philosopher 
can receive is one that is intellectual, from 
those who work in the same field. It has 
seldom happened that a worker in a com- 
paratively new field has received such 
signal recognition as William James, pro- 
fessor of psychology in Harvard Univer- 
sity, who may almost be said to have cre- 
ated the new psychology in this country. 
At least none has been more important 
than he in a field which is perhaps the 


*LEGAL PHILADELPHIA: Comments and Mem- 
ories. By Robert Davison Coxe. William J. 
Campbell. 

+Essays PHILOSOPHICAL AND PsyCHOLOGICAL. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


most important in the whole range of 
human endeavor, and which is still so little 
known by even the moderately intelligent 
as to be largely ignored. In the coming 
generation psychology is destined to be- 
come a pure science—almost mathematical 
some people believe. Fifty years ago it 
was unknown except as a sort of general 
expression, and thirty years ago it was just 
taking on the beginnings of a scientific 
aspect. To-day its leadership is almost 
acknowledged outside of that world which 
is called “practical,” although psychology 
is in the last analysis the most practical 
thing in the world. 
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Dr. James delivered last year a series 
of lectures in Columbia University which 
were so highly esteemed that the faculty 
could think of no better way of repaying 
the kindness than by issuing a book in 
which the various phases of philosophy 
are discussed by various members, and 
dedicating it to Dr. James. These have 
been printed in a volume which is a fine 
specimen of the printer’s art, and which 


The Addresses of 


A collection of addresses delivered on 
various occasions by the present Republi- 
can candidate for the Presidency has a 
value of greater permanency than that of 
a campaign document—useful as it will be 
found for that purpose also. The book 
may be described as the studied oratorical 
output of Judge Taft during the past seven 
years; to which also is added an address 
delivered in 1895 before the American Bar 
Association on “Recent Criticism of the 
Federal Judiciary.” 

In greater or less degree these addresses 
have been subject to public scrutiny 
through the newspaper reports at the times 
of their utterance. To see them ranged 
together here directly from the hand of 
their author is to gain a better view of him 
than opportunity has ever before offered. 
Here we may subject him to the severe 
test of comparing him with himself. The 

*PRESENT Day ProstemMs. By William H. 
Taft. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


covers pretty well the new school of phil- 
osophy, if one may so call it, and is offered 
as a testimonial to the founder of the 
school of Pragmatic Philosophy. It is not 
an easy book to read, but there will be 
found richness of inspiration and wealth 
of information in a book which sums up 
philosophy from the pens of a group of 
men who have but few superiors in their 
field. 


William H. Taft® 


addresses were delivered in places widely 
separated—the Philippines, China, Japan, 
and our own Eastern and Western States. 
They are in the main political, in the large 
sense, some are avowedly partisan, dealing 
at times in vigorous rebuttal of Mr. Bryan. 
Other addresses, however, are broadly 
national, legalistic or judicial, commercial, 
and one on General Grant is an apprecia- 
tive character study. 

No matter what party affiliations the 
reader may have, the book as a whole tes- 
tifies to Judge Taft’s extraordinary experi- 
ence, encyclopedic information, freedom 
from oratorical tricks, control of his sub- 
ject details, breadth of view, and patriotic 
purpose. To admit all this is not neces- 
sarily to endorse all that he says, nor in 
any sense to make of a book notice a 
political plea. Judge Taft’s enemies, as 
well as his friends, will make a mine of it. 
But the book will continue to have value 
long after the campaign is forgotten. 





A Song 


(¢ OING up the hill, I found it long 
! Until I met a merry Song 


That kiss’d mine eyes to blind me. 
It mock’d at me, and turn’d and fled, 
But played on, fluttering overhead, 
Till I forgot I went footsore, 
And the dusty hill that rose before 
Was the blue hill far behind me! 


—The Nation—England. 


meen Eales 
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By 3. B. Miller, B. B. 


ARDINAL NEWMAN is 
widely known throughout the 
religious world. Protestant- 
ism is the richer in its pos- 
sessions because of him, if 
for nothing else, certainly for 

his great hymn, “Lead, Kindly Light,” 
which is found in the hymnology of nearly 
every Christian church. Charles Sarolea 
has written an interesting little book on 
Cardinal Newman and His Influence on 
Religious Life and Thought, in which he 
treats of some phases of Newman’s life 
which are interesting to every thoughtful 
man. He tells the story, first, of the “Ox- 
ford Movement,” then dwells on New- 
man’s personality, and discusses the ques- 
tion of why Newman was converted to 
Catholicism. The question is a compli- 
cated one, and it is not possible to give 
even an outline of the discussion in a brief 
review. The influence of Newman upon 
the religious life of the church is an inter- 
esting subject. The writer of this sketch 
thinks that “the vitality and influence will 
be in proportion as he is more ingeni- 
ously misunderstood.” (Charles Scribner’s 


Sons. ) 
* * ok 


Dr. Nanny Randolph Ball Baughman 
has written a little book, Jn the True Way 
of Life, which she dedicates to her sister 
women in every land, with the hope that 
they may be led to make one united effort 
to elevate humanity above the plane of the 
physical side of human nature. It is a 
message to women which it will do women 
good to read. (Published by the author, 
Burlington, Iowa.) 

* ok * 


Mr. George R. Wendling’s great lecture 
on The Man of Galilee, revised and en- 
larged, has been issued in book form. In 





these days when the Man of Galilee is so 
much in men’s thought, when so much 
effort is made to destroy the old simple 
faiths concerning his person and life, it 
will do anyone good to read this book. The 
author says that he undertook the inquiry 
he outlines in this volume for the satis- 
faction of his own mind, to decide doubts 
which recent criticism had insinuated, and 
to strengthen the foundation on which his 
own convictions rested. He tells us that 
his inquiry has made his assurance 
stronger. The book deals with the great 
questions concerning the problem of the 
Christ, and deals with them in a way 
which will strengthen and confirm the 
faith of many who have been sorely per- 
plexed by the assertions of recent criticism. 
There is no attempt here, however, to an- 
swer criticisms—the book is an inquiry 
concerning the person of Jesus Christ and 
an impressive setting forth of his unique 
and incomparable majesty. The book may 
be commended as a splendid tonic to any 
whose beliefs in Christ have been growing 
less confident and clear. The author’s 
style is dignified and strong, popular and 
effective. It is indeed a brilliant book, and 
one that will demand reading by earnest 
and thoughtful men. (Olcott Publishing 
Company, Charlestown, W. Va.) 


x * * 


Some people suppose that a religious 
book must necessarily be dull, dry reading. 
But many books of this class are really 
very interesting. This may be said in con- 
fidence of The Great Salvation, by the Rev. 
P. Wilson, M. A. Mr. Wilson is a Scotch 
preacher in Edinburgh. His book is prob- 
ably made up of sermons, but the sermon 
form is not retained. Then even if the 
chapters do happen to be sermons, they 
certainly were sermons worth preaching, 
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and make delightful reading for thought- 
ful people. The book deals frankly with 
the great facts of human sin and divine 
salvation. The author has read the best 
literature and his allusions and quotations 
are apt and always appropriate and force- 
ful. The volume treats first of salvation, 
then of the saving One, then of the way 
of salvation, hindrances to salvation and, 
lastly, of the issues of salvation in the life 
which now is, and the life which is to come. 
Preachers will find Mr. Wilson’s book full 
of suggestion and inspiration. (Eaton & 


Mains. ) 
* * * 


There is much interest in these days in 
Old Testament Theology. The book itself 
is much in people’s thought because of the 
criticism to which it has been subjected 
Theologians of all types are interested in 
the studies and investigations now in prog- 
ress concerning the various documents 
which, it is claimed, make up the Old Tes- 
tament. Hints on Old Testament The- 
ology, by Archibald Duff, D. D., is 
meant to be a guide in the study of the 
book. The first chapter indicates “the 
road we must take.” Then we have a study 
of “Judaism after Hebraism.” ‘There is a 
chapter on the earliest ancestors of Jesus, 
another on how they served God, another 
on their religious books, and one also on 
how these early ancestors of Jesus thought 
of the law. Then there are sections on 
the morals and religion of Babylon five 
hundred years before Abraham, and on the 
religion of Abraham and the records about 
him; of Moses and his religion, and the 
Hebrews in his time. This scant reference 
to the topics treated shows how important 
the book is, and how full of interest it will 
be, especially to Old Testament students. 
It is not, however, along conservative lines. 
(Adam & Charles Black, London.) 


* * 


In his High Priesthood and Sacrifice, 
William Porcher Du Bose gives an 
exposition of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
In a brief paragraph in his first lecture 
Dr. Du Bose states his purpose. “We 
must cease to treat the phraseology, 
the forms, definitions and dogmas of 
Christianity as sacred relics, too sacred to 
be handled. We must take them out of 
their napkins, strip them of their cere- 











ments, and turn them into current coin. 
We must let them do business in the life 
that is living now, and take. part in the 
thought and feeling and activity of the men 
of the world of to-day.” The writer pro- 
poses to do something like this with the 
gospel as it was commended to the He- 
brews themselves in the Epistle to the He- 
brews. With this purpose in mind he goes 
through the Epistle in a most thorough and 
comprehensive way. The lectures will 
prove of great interest to those who really 
desire to master the contents of this great 
epistle. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 
x * * 


There are many collections of sacred 
poetry, but they are nearly all of the West- 
ern church, while there are almost none of 
the Eastern church. This volume, Hymns 
and Poetry of the Eastern Church, is prac- 
tically new, and will fill a gap in the litera- 
ture of hymnology. It will have a par- 
ticular interest therefore for the lover of 
hymns. Some of the hymns in this collec- 
tion have special historical interest. (Eaton 
& Mains.) 


* 1 * 


There is much critical value in the re- 
sults of modern explorations and excava- 
tions in ancient lands. Much confirmary 
evidence of the truth of the Bible has been 
discovered in old buried cities. In Prehis- 
toric Archeology and the Old Testament, 
by H. J. Durkinfield Astley, M. A., Litt. 
D., we have a course of lectures delivered 
in the University of Dublin in 1906, 1907. 
The aim of the lectures is to trace the 
course and progress of modern scientific 
discovery in regard to the earth and man, 
and the position of the latter as the last 
and final issue of the evolutionary pro- 
cess. The first lecture is on Genesis and 
Science: Astronomy and Geology. The 
next is on Biology and the Theory of 
Evolution. Then we have a lecture on The 
Antiquity of Man, and one on the Origin 
and Development of Religious Belief. In 
the former of these we have a reference to 
the common thought about man’s begin- 
ning held some sixty years ago, in contrast 
with the views now advocated by science. 
It would startle some of our fathers to 
read such a lecture as this and to learn 
seriously now that they “diverged from the 
apes in the far distant past.” (E. and T. 
Clark, Edinburgh. ) 
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THE TENTS OF 
WICKEDNESS. 
By Mrrtam Cores Harris. 

Without a doubt this problem story 
is one of the most powerful books of 
recent fiction. After twelve years’ 
education in a convent, a motherless 
girl, still in her teens, is launched 
into the fast set by her pleasure-lov- 
ing father. All worldly, social edu- 
cation and questions of etiquette have 
been neglected in her religious train- 
ing. Her father’s women friends are 
shockingly low, and poor unsophisti- 
cated Leonora is but game for them. 

The Romanist in her settles all con- 
science questions when her confessor 
is unavailable, drawing sharp com- 
parison pictures between the world- 
lings and “narrow” Christians. The 
divorce problem too is wonderfully 
handled from the legal and Roman 
Catholic viewpoints. 

While the book is drawn-out one 
cannot but feel that each detail adds 
to the magnetism strong in every 


page. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


WOLFVILLE FOLKS. 
By Apert Henry Lewis. 
Mr. Lewis’ folks lack the polish of 
Bret Harte’s heroes and heroines, but 
somehow they seem more natural. 
They use the usual Western ranch 
dialect, but underneath its  slangy 
idioms there is a great deal of sound 
philosophy—probably Mr. Lewis’ own 
personal contributions to the tales his 
people tell. “The old cattleman’s” 
remarks on religion are wise and 
witty: “As a roole I prefers doin’ 
good to doin’ right. The gent who 
does right is thinking of himse’f; the 
gent who does good is thinkin’ of 
others—which is a heap better for 
hoomanity.” Likewise, his remarks 
on business: “Business men and 
gamblers is onlike each other 
At his game, when a gambler gives, 
he don’t get; and when he gets, he 
don’t give. Your business gent... 
never. gives without gettin’; an’ he 
never gets without givin’—assomin 
he’s on the level, which he frequent 





ain’t. Gamblers . takes nothin’ 
but chances; the other takes every- 
thing except. A business man never 
lets go one hold till he’s got another; 
a gambler lets go all holds, and trusts 
to out-luck you for a fresh one ae 
A gambler never thinks of lendin’ you 
money ontil you’re busted. Which is 
the Preecise eepock a business gent 
won't let you have a splinter.” The 
stories are good, the humor sardonic 
and the philosophy true, but cynical. 

D. Appleton & Co. 


EMILY BELLEFONTAINE. 
By CHRISTOPHER YERF. 

Strongly reminding one of the story 
of a candle hidden under a bushel is 
the life of the heroine of this book. 
Emily has long applied herself to 
bettering her artistic taste, but living 
in a thinly populated region her abil- 
ity was unknown and lacked apprecia- 
tion. 

The story deals with her re-awak- 
ening, and while it borders on the 
juvenile, nevertheless it is pleasingly 


written. 
W. B. Conkey Company. 


THE POSTSCRIPT. 
By ELeanor Sruart. 

Wonderfully human and pathetic is 
this sketch of a period in a lonely 
woman’s widowhood. She had im- 
plicit confidence in her husband, but 
at his death her faith was shaken, and 
she found her idol made of clay. 

A false friend played the traitor’s 
part with the unsuspecting widow, 
and by maligning the deceased, added 
to her grief. In her sorrow, though, 
she took comfort in the knowledge 
that “every life has a postscript writ- 
ten on the souls of the surviving.” 

The McClure Company. 


LOVE AND THE 
IRONMONGER 

For ushering in delicious fun and 
humorous dialog, the introduction of 
Love and the Ironmonger is certain 
to be met with loud acclaim. 

The author has cleverly pictured 
George Early’s efforts to realize, for 
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A strong story 
by Miss Harris 





From The Last Duchess 
of Belgarde 


See review section 


More Wolfville tales 
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From The Princess Dehra 


Addresses by the 
governor of New 
York State 


The works of 
President Buchanan 


his own benefit, on a strange condi- 
tion of affairs, which is brought about 
by a peculiarly conditioned legacy, 
left in trust for three men whose 
divers weaknesses are to be strength- 
ened in lieu of the value of the in- 
heritance, and the odd turn of affairs 
which the legacy works to George’s 
own discomfiture. 

His series of mishaps and ludicrous 
adventures, when he attempts to frus- 
trate the rejected legatees in their ef- 
forts to force him into a compromis- 
ing position where he would lose all 
that an uncommon stroke of good 
fortune has bestowed upon him, is 
enjoyable to a large degree and will 
arouse the reader’s mirth. 

Early’s endeavor to bring order out 
of chaos is brought about by the dis- 
covery of a mistaken state of affairs, 
which places him beyond the shadow 
of misfortune and disentangles the 
odd predicament which fate placed 
him in. 

It is written in a light, humorous 
vein, and the refreshing gaiety of the 


author’s wit leaves the radiance of a 
bright smile on the reader’s face and 
good cheer reigns supreme. 


John Lane Company. 


THE PRINCESS DEHRA. 
By JoHN ReEep Scorr. 

Again we meet the dashing, fear- 
less characters whose fascinating per- 
sonalities made The Colonel of the 
Red Huzzars so enticing. 

Dalberg’s ancestral rights are al- 
ways in dispute, and again he faces 
the fire in reclaiming them. Princess 
Dehra is tantalizingly delightful to 
present company, but exasperatingly 
fickle from the reader’s viewpoint. 

Archduke Armand and the Duke 
of Lotzen are struggling for posses- 
sion of the throne as decreed by the 
deceased king, and the theme of the 
story is hinged ‘on this fact and the 
stirring times caused by the failure 
to find the Book of Laws wherein the 
new ruler is named. 


J. B. Lippincott Company. 





‘BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


THE WORKS OF JAMES 

BUCHANAN. 

COLLECTED AND EpiTED By JoHN Bas- 
sett Moore. Vol. I. 1813-1830. 


This is the first volume of a com- 
prehensive edition of President Buch- 
anan’s works, made possible by the 
action of the late Mrs. Henry E. 
Johnston who, at the close of her life, 
desired to express in a permanent 
form her devotion to the memory of 
her uncle. Included in the present 
volume is a chronological synopsis of 
Buchanan’s career in Congress, which 
will be of material value to those who 
consult the work. The text begins 
with a letter from Buchanan to 
Jared Ingersoll, dated February 6, 
1813, asking to be appointed a deputy 
attorney-general of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. Most of the 
volume is occupied with the speeches 
of Buchanan in Congress, which 
cover a great variety of subjects and 
show the future President to have 
been an active and painstaking mem- 
ber. As Mr. Moore points out, 
Buchanan always did his best, and 
there was hardly a public question of 
importance raised during his service 
in Congress upon which he did not 
speak. The volume is accompanied 
by an excellent portrait from a min- 
iature painted by J. Henry Brown, in 
1851, and the typographical features 
are worthy of praise. The editing 
has been entrusted to able hands and, 
when completed, the work will be an 
important addition to the collected 


writings and speeches of American 
Statesmen. 


J. B. Lippincott Company. 


ADDRESSES AND PAPERS OF 

CHARLES EVANS HUGHES. 

Wirth Aw INTRODUCTION BY JACOB 
GouLp ScHURMAN. 

The present governor of the State 
of New York is one of the remark- 
able men in our nation to-day. Three 
years ago his name was unknown 
outside a comparatively small circle. 
Springing suddenly into the public 
gaze through his memorable conduct 
in the insurance investigation, Mr. 
Hughes has become one of the small 
group of public men whom individ- 
uals of all parties are eager to know 
and read about. This collection of 
speeches and papers, with a portrait 
and an interesting and well-informed 
introduction from the pen of Presi- 
dent Schurman, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, will do much toward fixing in 
the minds of readers everywhere an 
idea of the opinions and mental qual- 
ities of Mr. Hughes. The separate 
pieces in the volume fall under three 
heads, viz.: Public Office and Party 
Principles; the Regulation of Public- 
Service Corporations, and Occasional 
Addresses. In these pages there is 
intellectual strength, and behind it 
firmness of purpose and a wholesome 
belief in honest methods in the ad- 
ministration of State affairs and 
decency and straight thinking in poli- 
tics. Mr. Hughes does not shuffle, 
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and while political opponents will 
take exception to some of his views, 
ali must give credit to the sincerity 
which is infused in these speeches 
and papers. 

P. Putnam’s Sons. 


IGNAZ PADEREWSKI. 
By Epwarp A. BAUGHAN. 

This is the latest of the “Living 
Masters of Music” series. It is a 
bricf account of the career of the 
great pianist as well as a critical ex- 
amination of the artist as virtuoso, 
teacher and composer. In a brief 
compass will be found an excellent 
statement of the essentials concerning 
a musician of extraordinary interest. 

Jokn Lane Company. 


THE HOME LIFE OF POE. 

By Susan ArcHER WEISS, 
This book is exactly what it title 
purports and is little concerned with 
the literary career of the great poet. 


It is written by one of the few sur- 
viving persons who knew him well in 
his later years and whose mother 
knew him well all his life. There is 
much that is new in detail concerning 
Poe and some new ideas of the man 
from the author’s point of view. She 
does not condone his tendency to 
drink, but considers that it has been 
greatly overestimated, and that he 
died from the effect of laudanum poi- 
soning and not from an alcoholic de- 
bauch. Her main thesis is that the 
great tragedy of Poe’s life was his 
marriage to a young girl whom he 
loved desperately but who was in no 
sense a fit mate for him. Poe needed 
warm sympathy and support from a 
strong nature instead of the trusting 
love of a child. Poe idealized his 
wife, but the real woman was not 
what he thought nor what she ought 
to have been to give him the essential 
mental and moral support. 

The Broadway Publishing Company. 


EDUCATIONAL 





SOME NATURE 
BIOGRAPHIES. 
By Joun J. Warp. 

This is a nature book imported 
from England and, although it is in 
accord with many of the nature books 
which have been published in this 
country, it has a distinctly British 
flavor. The articles have been pub- 
lished in magazines and are inde- 
pendent of each other, but all have 
the same purpose of giving readers 
an intimate knowledge of the details 
of insects, animals and even minerals. 
The author is a close student and 
draws little upon the imagination. He 
tells of the lives of insects at first 
hand, as well asofsome fishes, while 
an unusually illuminating article 
deals with a lump of coal. The book 
is one for young and old. It is well 
illustrated. 

John Lane Company. 


PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION. 
By Cuar.rts De Garmo. 

This is the second of Dr. De Gar- 
mo’s studies in secondary education, 
and a third is to follow. It is a sub- 
ject which has hitherto been neglected 
to an amazing extent, and is now of 
interest because more and more the 
humanities are being given up by col- 
lege students and much of the former 
work falls upon the high schools and 
private academies. This volume deals 
solely with processes of instruction. 
In a sense it is a technical work for 
the teacher, but it has an interest for 
every parent. It hardly calls for more 


comment here than to say that it is 
an illuminating exposition of the need 
for better instruction of the youth at 
their most formative period. And 
this is especially true since of those 
who pass beyond the grammar grades 
not more than one-fifth go beyond the 
high school. It is the work of a 
scholar, a psychologist and a practi- 
cal pedagogical student. 

The Macmillan Company. 


HAMLET AND THE 
UR-HAMLET. 
By AppLETON Morcan. 

This issue of the “Bankside-Restor- 
ation Shakespeare” is a little out of 
the scope of the work as originally 
outlined. It is not so much a restora- 
tion as a comparison between the 
textus receptus and one which may 
have been the original. The two 
versions are printed on opposite pages 
so that the parallelisms and diver- 
gencies may be seen at a glance. The 
Ur-Hamlet is probably lost, if it ever 
existed. This conjectural forerunner 
of Shakespeare’s play has been dis- 
cussed ad libitum, and the version 
here given is offered merely as one 
that may have been the original or 
as one that contains some suggestions 
adopted by the Bard of Avon. It 
comes from Germany, but whether 
the Germans first translated the Ur- 
Hamlet and then it was later done 
into this English version, or whether 
it came from some other source, can- 
not be determined, nor does the editor 
give any definite opinion on the sub- 
ject. It is, however, interesting to 





Paderewsk: the 
master of music 


Nature Biographies 
by John J. Ward 


Another of Dr. De 
Garmo’s volumes on 
secondary education 
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any student of the Elizabethan drama. 

The work is nicely printed. 

The Shakespeare Society 
York. 


of New 


THE PSYCHOLOGY AND 
PEDAGOGY OF READING. 
By Epmunp Burke Huey. 

An important contribution to a sub- 
ject of wide interest and a steadily 
growing literature, will be found in 
this volume, written by the professor 
of psychology and education in the 
Western University of Pennsylvania. 
Professor Huey reviews the work of 
other specialists and adds something 
of his own. The book is divided into 
four principal sections; the first of 
which deals with the psychology of 
reading; the second with the history 
of reading and of reading methods; 


The Book News Monthly 


the third with the pedagogy of read- 
ing, and the fourth with the hygiene 
of reading. Many diagrams of exper- 
iments and other illustrative matter 
accompany the text. It is shown how 
essential is a knowledge of the psy- 
chology of reading to any one en- 
gaged in teaching, and many interest- 
ing experiments are related in con- 
nection with the study of eye-work. 
Professor Huey reviews the history 
of reading from the earliest times 
down to the printed page of to-day, 
and in the part dealing with the hy- 
gienic aspect of the subject there are 
numerous practical suggestions which 
will help the professional educator as 
well as the general reader. An ex- 
tensive bibliography and a well-made 
index are other useful features to be 
noted. 

The Macmillan Company. 





THE ENCHANTED CASTLE. 
By E. NeEssir. 

The author of The Wouldbegoods 
writes another fairy-tale to delight 
youthful hearts. Three small chil- 
dren spending their summer vacation 
away from home enjoy the most im- 
probable adventures, and by the magi- 
cal “wishing-ring” can perform sur- 
prising feats of mystery. 

Harper & Brothers. 


JUVENILES 


DAVID THE GIANT KILLER. 
By Eminy Sorts-CoHen. 

An entertaining juvenile that re- 
lates Old Testament tales as they are 
supposed to have been related by 
Grandmother Lopez to her Hebrew 
grandchildren when she went to visit 
them. They will come as an unique 
story-book to the many children who 
read them. 

Jewish Publication Society. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





INTERNATIONAL 
COMMERCIAL POLICIES 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO THE UNITED STATES. 
By Georce Mycatr Fisk. 

Professor Fisk has written a con- 
venient manual for students of econ- 
omics and general readers. There is 
a lack of books such as this in Eng- 
lish. The Germans are far ahead of 
us in this study as one may readily 
see from the bibliographies printed 
in this volume. The author has not 
occupied himself with theories, and 
his treatise is essentially a book of 
facts. The subject is treated both 
historically and with special reference 
to the conditions prevailing in the 
great nations of the present day. The 
history of free trade and protection; 
the development and administration 
of customs, commercial treaties and 
the trade-promoting institutions of 
our government; commercial statis- 
tics, navigation, politics—these are the 


principal topics discussed. Each of the 
chapters has an appendix containing 
questions suggested by the text and 
lists of books to aid more extensive 
study. The subject has been very 
carefully done; the statements can be 
relied upon, and the author, by aclear 
and exact use of language, holds the 
reader’s interest and_ relieves the 
fatigue which often accompanies 
closely packed books. 

The Macmillan Company. 


IN THE LAND OF MOSQUES 

AND MINARETS. 

By Francis MILtouN AND BLANCHE 
McManus. 

North Africa has a sympathetic de- 
scription in these pages by Mr. Mil- 
toun, and a still more sympathetic 
picturing by Mrs. Miltoun. For both 
travelers and stay-at-homes this will 
be an attractive volume. 

L. C. Page & Co. 

















HERE has been some dis- 
cussion lately as to the 
functions of the literary 
magazine. Various people are 
curious to know just what these 
journals purport to accomplish. 
Being one of the few really lit- 
erary magazines now being pub- 
lished in this country, THE 
Book News MonruHLY ought to 
be able to answer the questions 
asked—with some degree of sat- 
isfaction at least. 

The main point of debate is: 
Does the literary magazine pro- 
mote the “reading of the best 
that is being printed,” or is it 
merely a “short cut” to carry 
the busy man to a knowledge of 
what the world of books is 
bringing forth? 

It both does and ts. It does 
influence without a doubt the 
choice of reading matter—not so 
far as it might perhaps—but in 
a way that is helpful to the hab- 
itual book reader as well as to 
the cause of disseminating the 
better examples of contemporary 
literary achievement. It does 
provide the busy man or woman 
with a short cut—it saves the 
reader from perusing a lot of 
books that he may with advan- 
tage be saved from perusing, 
and it points out the books that 
are likely to serve his purposes 
best, whether those purposes be 
business, religion, study or recre- 
ation. 

Probably the most useful thing 
the literary magazine does is to 
give the foundation for social 
intercourse, when that inter- 


course takes the line of literature 
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Founder of Pennsylvania 





Anne H. Wharton 
Who writes of Penn in the 
October number 








The Stenton Mansion 
Built by James Logan, 
Penn's secretary 








or current publications. In a 
day when thousands of novels 
come from the press in such a 
short period of time it is a prac- 
tical mission to be able to indi- 
cate just enough of the charac- 
ter of all these many books as to 
show which require reading and 
which need only to be known 
about in a more casual way. 

Of course, THE Book News 
MONTHLY aims to do more even 
than these things. It not only 
upholds the best literary tradi- 
tions in dealing with new publi- 
cations, but it aims to cultivate 
the public taste generally by in- 
teresting the average reader in 
classical literature, and by fa- 
miliarizing the great mass of the 
people with the facts in the lives 
and careers of the master writ- 
ers, interpreting also their works 
so that they will the more widely 
appeal. All this in the interests 
of a general culture. 

Still there are those who smile 
with contempt upon the literary 
magazine because it is not 
usually much of a money-maker. 
Let us give thanks for one Amer- 
ican institution at least that has 
a higher goal than the mere ac- 
cumulation of dollars! The fact 
that one literary magazine is 
growing in circulation, and is 
winning an ever-increasing admi- 
ration and appreciation, proves 
that steady plodding will often 
accomplish what spasmodic yel- 
low streaks can never hope to 
attain. 

About the October number of 
THE Book News Monruty: 
during the first week in October 
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Philadelphia celebrates the anni- 
versary of its founding. Our 
part in the event will take the 
form of an Old Philadelphia 
number—with an appropriate 
cover, and a wealth of articles 
and pictures that will make it a 
valuable souvenir of a most im- 
portant and interesting occasion. 
The articles will be as follows: 
“William Penn and His Green 
Country Town,” by Anne Hol- 
lingsworth Wharton ; * ‘The Leti- 
tia House,” by Alice Young; 
“The Franklinization of Phila- 
delphia,” by Joseph M. Rogers; 
and “When Letters Were in 
Flower in Philadelphia,” by Ellis 
Paxson Oberholtzer. 

The minor features of the 
number will consist of “Presi- 
dent Roosevelt—the Reader,” by 
Day Allen Willey; “Francis S. 
Smith—Author of Our National 
Hymn,” by J. R. Carhart— 
commemorating the centenary 
anniversary of Dr. Smith’s birth, 
and “Old New York Reprints,” 
a very interesting illustrated 
paper by Frederic F. Sherman. 

The book reviews in this num- 
ber will be plentiful and inter- 
esting, as will the pictures of 
authors, of which there are many 
in “In the World of Letters.” 

We shall close with a few let- 
ters from friends who have ex- 
pressed their appreciation of our 
efforts. 


Dear Book News: 

This is my third year as a sub- 
scriber and have not missed reading 
one single number since my first sub- 
scription. I have every volume bound 
and would not part with them for 
$10 per volume. Depend on me for 
a subscriber as long as THE Book 


Note: 
News MonrusLy. 


should be made out in the name of John Wanamaker. 


Letitia House 


The Logan Mansion 
Which appears on the 
cover of the 
October number 


“ The Marriage of 
St. Catherine ” 
After the painting by 
Rubens. 
Reproduced in color for 
October 
** Book News Monthly ”’ 


The Book News Monthly 


News Monvru_ty is in existence and 
alive. 
A SUBSCRIBER. 


May 14, 1908. 
Dear Boox News, Phila., Pa.: 

Your journal is a veritable marvel 
in the list of the satisfactory, Certainly, 
do give us some pictorial and verbal 
account of art, since these and liter- 
ature are interblended if not identical. 
Those who object to this small de- 
partment remind us of the old darkey 
fisherman who astonished an interest- 
ed onlooker by flinging back into the 
river a fine bass; the explanation was, 
“I ain’t fishin’ foh bass—Ise goin’ foh 
cat.” Some readers are not able to 
take reliable, exhaustive art journals, 
and the hungry are not unt easonable 
in appreciating an occasional provi- 
dential bass. 

Your brightness is the admirable 
kind not allied to hypnotism, and your 
generosity insures normal wakeful- 
ness. 

Respectfully, 
Horace J. ROoitin, 
R R 7, Troy, Ohio. 

(Author of “Studio, Field and Gal- 
lery.”) 

Am getting along in years. The 
old writers of my younger days are 
nearly all gone. Tue Boox News 
MonvTH_y keeps one in touch with the 
new ones, with new books and new 
ideas—and is very helpful and com- 
panionable. I prize it highly. 

M. E. H. 


Do you want a good, large 
print of one of our three-color 
inserts? We will send you one, 
postpaid, for every name—up to 
the limit of twelve—that you 
send us as being a possible sub- 
scriber to THE Book NEws 
MonTHLy. We shall send a 
sample copy and letter to each 
person whose name is suggested ; 
but—we don’t want the name 
unless you have reason to believe 
that the person who owns it is 
one to whom the magazine will 
appeal. 


Kindly address all manuscripts to Norma Bright Carson, care of THE Book 
Otherwise we cannot hold ourselves responsible for their safety. All 
other communications should be addressed to Tog Book News MontHty. Money orders 


Changes of address must be received 


before the 20th of the month preceding publication of the number with which the change is 


to go into effect. 
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This late August List, made by the Wanamaker Book Section, 
Presents the New Books for the Month 


The prices are given for the information of people residing out of the cities 


Brunhilda of Orr’s Island. 
Nicolls. $1.08, postpaid. 


By William Jasper 


Child’s Guide to Pictures, A. 
Caffin. $1.25, postpaid. 
Count and the Congressman, The. 


By Charles H. 


By Mrs. 


Burton Harrison. 45 cents; by mail 55 cents. 


Daughter of Louis XVI, The. 
$4.00, postpaid. 

Diary of A Lady-In-Waiting, The. By Lady 
Charlotte Bury. (2 vols.). $7.50, postpaid. 


By G. Lenotre. 


Educational Process, The. By Arthur Cary 
$1.25, postpaid. 


By Edward Bagnall Poul- 


Fleshman. 
Essays on Evolution. 
$4.00, postpaid. 
Essentials of Dietetics in Health and Disease. 

By Amy Elizabeth Pope. $1.00, postpaid. 


ton. 


Goldfish Breeds and Other Aquarium Fishes. 
By Herman T. Wolf. 
Grammar of Philosophy, The. By David Graham. 


$3.00, postpaid. 


$2.50, postpaid. 


Land of the Living, The. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


By Maude Radford 
Warren. 


Mad Scientist, The. A Tale of the Future. By 
Raymond McDonald. $1.50, postpaid. 

Making of Ireland and Its Undoing, The. By 
Alice Stopford Green. $2.50, postpaid. 

Man-Eaters of Tsavo, The. By Lieut.-Col. J. 
H. Patterson. $2.50, postpaid. 

By John Ayscough. $1.08, postpaid. 

By Clayton 


Marotz. 
Materials and Methods of Fiction. 
$1.50, postpaid. 


By Henry Wood. $1.20, 


Hamilton. 


New Old Healing, The. 
postpaid. 


Post-Girl, The. 

Problems and Perils of Socialism. 
Loe Strachey. 25 cents. 

Psychical Research and the Resurrection. By 
James H. Hyslop. $1.50, postpaid. 


By Edward C. Booth. $1.08. 
By J. St. 


Quicksteps Through Scandinavia. By S. G. 


Bayne. $1.25, postpaid. 


Reminiscences of Senator William M. Stewart 
of Nevada. By George Rothwell Brown. 
$3.00, postpaid. 

Roman Empire, The. By H. Stuart Jones. $1.10, 
postpaid. 

Rose MacLeod. By Alice Brown. 


paid. 


$1.08, post- 


Russia’s Message. By William English Wall- 
ing. $3.00, postpaid. 


Screens and Galleries. By Francis Bond. $2.00, 
postpaid. 

Shakespeare Apocrypha, The. By C. F. Tucker 
Brooke. $1.60, postpaid. 

Shoulders of Atlas, The. By Mary E. Wilkins 
Freeman. $1.08, postpaid. 

Sir Richard Escombe. By Max Pemberton. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Social Psychology. By Edward Alsworth Ross. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Sowing Seeds in Danny. 
Clung. 80 cents, postpaid. 


That Man from Wall Street. 
$1.08, postpaid. 
Trial Marriage, A. 
$1.08, postpaid. 
Twentieth Century American, The. 
Perry Robinson. $1.75, postpaid. 
Tyrol. Painted by E. Harrison Compton. De- 
scribed by W. A. Baillie-Grohman. $2.00. 


By Ida D. Bennett. 


By Nellie L. Me- 


By Ruth Everett. 
By F. Frankfort Moore. 


By H. 


Vegetable Garden, The. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Victorian Chancellors, The. By J. B. Atlay. 
Vol. II. $4.00; by mail, $4.25. 

Views and Reviews. By Henry James. $1.50, 
postpaid. 


White Rose of Weary Leaf. By Violet Hunt. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Who is Who in Insurance. $5.00, postpaid. 

Wilderness Homes. By Oliver Kemp. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

William Howard Taft. By Robert Lee Dunn. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

Witchcraft Delusion in Colonial Connecticut, 
The. 1647-1697. By John M. Taylor. $1.50, 
postpaid. 















Miss Dana’s School 
For Girls Morristown, N. J. 


Located in one of the most beautiful suburban 
towns in the country. Graduating course. Music, 
Art, Languages. Certificate admits to leading col- 
leges. Gymnasium, tennis, basket ball. Special 
instruction in Expression and use of speaking voice. 
Terms, 8900. Opens Sept. 30. For circular and 
book of views apply to 


MISS LOUISE L. NEWELL, Principat. 














THE Lesson SrToppep. 

The teacher was taking a class in the infant 
Sabbath-school roomy and was making her pupils 
finish each sentence to show that they under- 
stood her. 

“The idol had eyes,” the teacher said, “but it 
could not—” 

“See,” cried the children. 

“It had ears, but it could not—” 

“Hear,” was the answer. 

“Tt had lips,” she said, “but it could not—” 

“Speak,” once more replied the children. 

“It had a nose, but it could not—” 

“Wipe it,” shouted the children; and the les- 
son had to stop a moment. 

Good Stories from The Ladies’ Home Journal. 









St. Agnes’ School for Girls 


Preparation for leading colleges. Also advanced course, with 
diploma. Gymnasium training and outdoor life. Well- 
equipped laboratories. Strong music department. Catalogue. 


Miss SEABURY, Head of School 


Bishop DOANE, President Board of Trustees, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


CHEVY CHASE COLLEGE and SEMINARY 


A Home School for Young Ladies. Campus of 
eleven acres. Special advantages in Music, Art, 


Elocution and Domestic Science. Golf and other 
out-door sports. Healthful location; artesian water. 
Terms reasonable. Address 
MR. and MRS. S. N. BARKER, Principals 
Drawer &1, Washington, D. C. 





ALPHABETICAL DERANGEMENT. 

It was the panic of 1907. 

Two business men met each other one day 
when things were at their worst in New York 
city. 

“Hello there, Hardy!” said one. “You look 
kind of sick. What’s the matter with you?” 

“Oh, I’m all broke. up!” 

“What seems to be the matter?” 

“Oh, I’m suffering from the disease of Alpha- 
betical Derangement.” 

“Alphabetical Derangement? What’s that?” 

“Oh, I’ve not enough X’s and V’s and too 
many I O U’s.”—John A. Morris. 

Lippincott’s. 








HOME STUDY COURSES 








Our School offers an opportunity to study at 
home under the personal instruction and guidance 
of able professors in leading American colleges. 

Our courses in English are given by Prof. 
Genung, of Amherst College; Latin, by Prof. 
Harkness, of Brown; Greek, by Prof. Chase, of 
Harvard ; German, by Prof. McLouth, of New 
York University ; French and Spanish, by Prof. 
Kroeh, of Stevens Institute; Agriculture, by Prof. 
Brooks, of the Massachusetts Agricultural College; 
Horticulture, Floriculture, Landscape Gardening 
and Botany, by Prof. Craig, of Cornell University. 
We offer over one hundred courses in Academic 
and Preparatory, Agricultural, Commercial, Nor- 





JOHN F. GENUNG, Pu. D. mal and Common School Branches. An eminent ALBERT G. HARKNESS, M. A. 


Professor of English 


specialist is in charge of every department. 


Professor of Latin 


Our courses are open to all. Students may register at any time, and may take complete courses 
or may pursue special branches. Special attention is given to students preparing for college. 
Students are free to proceed with the lessons as rapidly as time and circumstances permit. On the 
other hand, they are not required to complete the study in any given time. They are permitted to 
drop the lessons altogether during particularly busy seasons and resume them when they have the 
leisure to do so. Our tuition rates are so low that no one need be kept from enrolling with us on 


the ground of expense. 


Every reader of THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY who is interested in the best that the corre- 
spondence schools have to offer is invited to send for a free copy of our eighty-page catalog and for 
full information in regard to our Home Study Courses. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. 3, Springfield, Mass. 














18 When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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AN ARTIST PRAISES HIS FAVORITE PAPER 
SIR HUBERT VON HERKOMER and 


PUBLIC OPINION 


Sir Hubert Herkemer, the distinguished artist, 
writing from Bushey to the Editor of ‘* Public 
Opinion,’’ says, on February llth, 1908 :— 

Dear Sir :—It Erte me pant leasure to tell you how 
your paper, PUBLIC OPINION, answers a purpose in 
my life, Although I read a great deal, I find it impossi- 
ble to keep abreast of the trend of higher thought that 
is goipg om around me, which can only be gathered 
from various articles and letters in newspapers, and 
articles in magazines. But your paper gives me the 
assurance that I miss nothing which Seed be of use to 


me in the train of thought upon which I — just be 
omgegcd and seldom does a weekly issue of 
te) 


UBLIC 
ION appear from which I cannet cull some useful 
suggestion. 
our selection of current thought is worthy of all 
praise, for it gives ome the wholesome feeling that the 
world is, after all, not going to the devil, but contains 
thinkers and good men and women. 
1 wish you, with all my heart, continuous success 
with your paper, Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Husert von Herkomer. 


PUBLIC OPINION 


A Weekly Review of Current Thought and Activity 
Edited by Percy L. Parker, Every Friday, Twopence 

The purpose of PUBLIC OPINION is to provide 
information by means of a weekly review of current 
thought and activity as they are expressed in the world’s 
newspapers, magazines and books, and to put on record 
the ideas and activities which make for religious, politi- 
cal, and social progress. 

PUBLIC OPINION can be obtained from any news- 
agent or bookstall, or will be sent Post Free for one 
year to any address in the United Kingdom for 1os. 
10d,; and to any place abroad for 13s. perannum. Orders 
should be addressed to— 


PUBLIC OPINION, 30 & 31 Temple Heuse, 


Tallis Street, London, E. C. 
Specimens FREE on Application 





He Hap a Larce REacu. 

President Eliot, of Harvard, on a visit to the 
Pacific coast, met Professor O, B. Johnson, of 
the University of Washington. In the course 
of the conversation President Eliot asked the 
Westerner what chair he held. 

“Well,” said Professor Johnson, “I am pro- 
fessor of biology, but I also give instruction in 
meteorology, botany, physiology, chemistry, en- 
tomology and a few others.” 

“I should say that you occupied a whole set- 
tee, not a chair,” replied Harvard’s chief. 

The New York Tribune. 


GuarpInc AGAINST Future MISTAKES. 

An early morning customer in an optician’s 
shop was a young woman with a determined air. 
She addressed the first salesman she saw. “I 
want to look at a pair of eyeglasses, sir, of 
extra magnifying power.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied the salesman; “some- 
thing very strong?” 

“Yes, sir. While visiting in the country I 
made a very painful blunder which I never want 
to repeat.” 

“Indeed! Mistook a stranger for an acquain- 
tance?” 

“No, not exactly that; I mistook a bumblebee 
for a blackberry.” 

Good Stories from The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


The Bibelot 


A REPRINT OF POETRY AND 

PROSE FOR BOOKLOVERS, 

CHOSEN IN PART FROM 

SCARCE EDITIONS AND 

SOURCES NOT GENERALLY 
KNOWN 


HE BIBELOT is in shape a small 
quarto (434 x 6), choicely printed on 
white laid paper, uncut edges, and 

done up in old-style blue wrappers. It is 
issued monthly, and has from 24 to 32 pages 
of text. In some numbers 40 or more pages 
have been given, forming a volume of 400 
pages, at least, each year. 


PROSPECTUS 


O bring together the posies of other 
men, bound by a thread of one’s 
own choosing, is the simple plan of 

the editor of The Bibelot. In this way 
those exotics of Literature which might not 
immediately find a way to wider reading 
are here reprinted, and, so to speak, resown 
in fields their authors never knew. 

The Bibelot does not profess to exploit 
the new forces and ferment of fin de siecle 
writers ; it offers the less accessible “things 
that perish never,”—lyrics from Blake, 
Villon’s ballads, Latin Student songs,— 
literature, once possessed, not easily for- 
gotten of men. 

Besides this, to more widely extend the 
love of exquisite literary form, it must be 
shown by example that choice typography 
and inexpensiveness need not lie far apart. 

That there is the most intimate connec- 
tion between literature and the printed 
page isatruism. It remains a fact that 
nothing on the lines of The Bibelot has so 
far been attempted in a regular monthly 
issue. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


ype nogee for 1908 are now 75 cents in 
advance, postpaid, and are taken for the 
complete year only. After October 1 the 
price will be advanced to $1.00 net. Foreign 
subscriptions, including Canada, are 25 cents 
additional to above rates. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Perightorn. 


FLAT CLASP 
for KNEE or FULL LENGTH DRAWERS 
HAT you have a right to expect of a garteris that it be (1) COMFORT- 
ABLE (2) SECURE (3) DURABLE. 
The “BRIGHTON,” being pure silk, cannot bind or irritate the leg. That’s COMFORT. 
The “BRIGHTON ” FL E CLAS P—fiat as a coin—cannot become accidentally unfast- 
ened. That’s SECURITY. 
The “ BRIGHTON” is made of the strongest and most wearful webs woven. That's 
DURABILITY. 
“ BRIGHTON ” FLAT CLASP GARTERS are to be had in all standard colors, also 
in fancy striped and figured effects. 
PRICE Bs CENTS A PAIR at your dealer’s, or sent by mail on receipt of price. 
PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY, 713 Market St., Dept. “B,”’ Phila. 


Makers of ‘‘ BRIGHTON "’ GARTERS, ‘‘ PIONEER’ SUSPENDERS and *‘ PIONEER” BELTS. 
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THE Eprror ExpLaIns. 

A young lady was recently visiting an edi- 
torial office and being shown around by the 
editor. Approaching a case of drawers upon one 
of which was the label “MSS.,” she said, “Now, 
how would you pronounce that?” 

“Oh!” said the editor, “sometimes we pro- 
nounce it muss and sometimes mess.” 

Karl von Kraft, Lippincott’s 


Rumor or His DeatH EXAGGERATED. 

On the day that the London Savage Club was 
to entertain Mark Twain, a rumor reached the 
secretary that Twain had died suddenly, and 
the secretary telegraphed to the hotel to ascer- 
tain the facts. Twain got the message and an- 
swered in these words: “Rumor of my death 
greatly exaggerated.” 

—I/n Lighter Vein. 


BOOK LABELS 


If you are interested in book labels, send a 
two cent stamp for our catalogue ing 16 
bookish designs, any of these printed with 
name as follows $2 50—100, $3.25—200, $4.75 
: —0 $5. , $8.00—1000. 

' (Special designs made to order.) 
waswvewes | THE AMERICAN BOOK PLATE 

COMPANY 
No. 1506 Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 











When Quality Counts We Get The Order 


N. W. Cor. l0th 


(ommercial and Arch Sts. 


Photo-Fngraving 0. 


Philadelphia 


PHONE CONNECTIONS 
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THE Retort CourrEous. 

A merry party being gathered in a city flat 
made such a racket that the occupant of a 
neighboring apartment sent his servant down 
with a polite message asking if it would be pos- 
sible for the party to make less noise, since, as 
the servant announced, “Mr. Smith says that 
he cannot read.” 

“I am very sorry for Mr. Smith,” replied the 
host. “Please present my compliments to your 
master, say that I am sorry he cannot read, and 
teil him I could when I was four years old!” 
Good Stories from The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


supporter 
with a 


FLEXIBLE 
FELT 
BUTTON 


Cannot tear the finest 


lace orsilk stocking. 


Never slips 
or loses 

its -¥ 
: sale 
gtp. by all 
dealers. 
Sample pair 
sent by mail on 
receipt of 265c. 


C.J.HALEY&CO. 
343 Broadway, New York 
Established 1870. 





The finest line of Fancy-Side-Corset and 
Sew-On Hose Supporters ever shown. 
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TRADE MARK 


Summer Time 


Porch Time 


This is the time people live outdoors, so to speak, 

the home is turned inside out, the porches are fur- 

nished with rockers, settees, decorative plants, etc., and 
upon the floors are spread the fresh, clean and sanitary 


CREX GRASS RUGS 


giving thet cool and inviting atmosphere that affords solid comfort 


even in the most sultry days. 


This same air of coolness and restfulness which prevails on the porch can be enjoyed 
throughout the entire house by covering your floors with CREX CARPETS or RUGS. 
CARPETS -—plain and striped effects, in all widths. 
RUGS—all sizes, in a large variety of designs. 
Avoid imitations: Look for the GRES trademark 


For sale at all up-to-date Department, Furniture and Carpet Stores. 


AMERICAN GRASS TWINE COMPANY 


A Wirty DistiIncrion. 

When Judge Dowse, the witty and accom- 
plished Irish baron, was practicing at the bar, 
a judge asked, “For whom are you concerned 
in this case, Mr. Dowse?” “I am concerned, my 
lord, for the plaintiff; but I am engaged for the 
defendant,” was his reply. 


“BULL.” 


AnD A Most AsBsurD 

It was Dowse who was guilty of a most ab- 
surd “bull,” during a debate in Parliament, on 
the high rate of mortality’ in some districts of 


Ireland. “I do not know the cause,” said the 

member, “but it is a fact that many people are 

dying this year who have never died before.” 
—In Lighter Vein. 


CLEANING BY 


Vacuum and Compressed Air 
ON OR OFF THE FLOOR 


AUTOMATIC 
CARPET CLEANING & MANF'G CO. 


1208 Chestnut Street 
633-635-637 North Broad Street 
RUGS “cc cic” CARPETS 


Send for Booklet Established 1875 
CLEANED SCOURED DYED 


377 Broadway, New York City 


Tue Earty Birp. 


The card “Boy Wanted” had been swinging 
from the window of a publishing house only a 
few minutes when a red-headed little tad climbed 
to the publisher’s office with the sign under his 
arm. 

“Say, mister,” he demanded of the publisher, 
“did_youse hang out this here ‘Boy Wanted’ 
sign?” 

“T did,” replied the publisher sternly. “Why 
did you tear it down?” 

Back of his freckles the youngster was gazing 
in wonder at the man’s stupidity. 

“Hully gee!” he blurted. “Why, I’m the boy!” 

And he was. 

Good Stories from The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Ladies 


their correspondence, should inquire for 
Crane’s Ladies” Note Papers and Enbelopes. 


who prefer to use a nice 
quality of stationery for 


Sold by all Stationers, in a variety of 
tints and surfaces. Manufactured and 
supplied to the trade by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE, 


Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. 
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REAL FIRE INSURANCE 


There is a big difference in insurance brokers. 


My service gives real insurance because I constantly work 
for the interest of my clients. 


I know every company worth knowing; I know every form 
of policy; I know the sanest method of placing your business; 
I know the surest companies. x 


I know the companies which make the quickest and most 
liberal loss settlements, and I get for my clients—even the 
smallest insurer—all the privileges the wealthiest man can get. 


ROBERT M. COYLE 423 wa.nut street 


INSURANCE BROKER PHILADELPHIA 


eset ene Ten ete TTT ete Ten TIT en I TT! 


EMERSON PIANO 


Is in the homes of over 86,000 purchasers. It is 
not by chance that our New Short Grand has so 
successfully won the approval of critics. It is be- 
cause with almost sixty years of experience in piano 
making we are never satisfied with past achieve- 
ments. Our whole aim is to make the best piano— 
the very best at a fair price. Our patrons say we 
have accomplished this, and they are such an army 
that their opinion is at least worth your considera- 
tion. Illustrated catalog and easy payment plan 
upon application. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


560 HARRISON AVE. he Ba Se. BOSTON 


PTT OMT eI LULU LU LULU LS LLL 
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Fa 


Fen 


Liz 
TE AIP DALAL LLL 


After a vacation’s 
wear by a healthy, 
active girl, the 
Heatherbloom 
petticoat comes 
back home practi- 
cally as good 
as when it was —- 
purchased. 


ORI “a ILL 


Pe 


casewith thousands % 

of American women ; 

returning from their, Se mn coe. FES gy 

vacations. Heatherbloom “— a ae es te 

wears three times as long as silk, and costs one-third as much, besides 
looking so much like silk it is hard to distinguish one from the other. 


Petticoats 


are displayed in leading stores everywhere in the most fashionable colors and models. 
Designs embroidered in silk, smart Parisian colorings, stripes and plaids. Sold at prices 
ranging from $2 to $8, according to workmanship and design, the Heatherbloom material 
being of one quality only. 


This silk label waistband of 
appears in the every petticoat 


HEATHERBLOOM BY THE YARD, 40c: This world-famous fabric takes the 
place of silk for almost every purpose. For dropskirts and as a lining it is immensely 
superior to any other fabric. At lining counters—one quality only—Heatherbloom on 
every yard. 


} Autumn [hydegrade) Linings 


All full-blooded relatives to Heatherbloom. Every quality, every shade, every weave, every weight. Not 
a lining need that cannot be filled by Hydegrade. Most durable fabrics made and retail at all prices from 15c 
to 45c a yard. Each one is the best lining at the price that can be made. Every yard is guaranteed. Ask for 
Hydegrade at the lining counter and make your own selection. One hundred oo Boinches wide. Be sure 
you see Hydegrade on the selvage. 
Send for the series of colored Heatherbloom and Hydegrade Post Cards, free. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York—Chicago 


Makers of Hydegrade Fabrics 
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q Sooner or later you are going 
: to have a player-piano. But 
before you decide on which 
you shall have, you owe it 
to yourself and to everyone 
“else in the house, to make a 
personal investigation of the 
ANGELUS instruments. 

We know that the 


GELUS BEAXER 


is the one instrument which enables you to play as you would like to play. We 
know it is the one player-piano which meets your requirements, step by step, as 
your knowledge of music develops. But we do not ask you to assume that this 
is so. We merely tell you that it is to your own interests to hear and play the 
ANGELUS PLAYER-PIANO and judge its unusual musical qualities for yourself. 


Note carefully the excellent effects made easily pos- 

sible by means of the ANGELUS expression devices: 
The MELODANT, which calls forth the melody notes in splendid contrast to those of 
lesser importance; the MELODY BUTTONS, to accent or soften the base notes inde- 
pendently of the treble or the reverse; the PHRASING LEVER, enabling you to retard 
or accelerate any particular phrase or rest on any note; the DIAPHRAGM 
PNEUMATICS, graduating the finger-blows and giving the incomparable “ human touch.” 


No other instrument has these wonderful patented expression devices. 


'ACH of these expression facilities is patented 'HE Angelus Piano-player, in the form of a con- 
exclusive with the ANGELUS instruments. Only venient portable cabinet, will play any make cr 
when you see for yourself how absolutely indispen- style of piano. It is also incorporated in the world- 
sable they are to correct playing will you appreciate famous Knabe and in the sweet-voiced Emerson piano— 
what they mean to your success as a finished performer. making the Knabe- Angelus and the Emerson- Angelus. 


Write for beautiful new book and name of convenient representative. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. 
MERIDE! 


ESTABLISHED 1876. N, Conn. Regent House, Regent Street, LONDON. 
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Fiction Just Insured 
FENNEL AND RUE 


By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. A novel of the lighter phases of society. The people occupy 
different altitudes in leisure metropolitan life, and they are pictured with every delight of 
Mr. Howells’s fine imagination. Ilustraticnsin Sepia. Crown 8vo. Cloth re - $1.50 


THE DUKE’S MOTTO 
By JusTIN HUNTLY McCarTHY. The motto is the ringing challenge, ‘‘Iam here!’ A daz- 
zling drama of adventure in the time of Louis XIII of France, with a compelling love story. 
The hero is that reckless soldier of fortune, young Henri de Lagardere, an insolent dare-devil 
and the best swordsman in Europe. Post 8vo. Cloth + : E ‘ $1.50 
THE LAND OF THE LIVING 
By MAUDE RADFORD WARREN. A romance of love and the busy American life of to-day—of 
ideals and of working them out in the world of reality—above all, a throbbing story of real 
people. With frontispiece. Post 8vo. Cloth . ; ‘ ° ° . . $1.50 
THE BARRIER 
By REx BEacH. It is a big novel—no problem, no preaching, no politics—just a big, 
daring love story of Alaska. The critics say it is even better than ‘‘ The Spoilers.’”’” THE 
BARRIER is the one novel that everybody will read this summer—and in the promise of 
a surfeit of politics such a diverting story is refreshing. Striking pictures in colors. Cloth. 
Post 8vo ° . : ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ‘ $1.50 
THE SHOULDERS OF ATLAS 
By Mary E. WILKINS FREEMAN. “It helps to reveal the secrets of Life,” exclaimed a woman 
~ j this novel. It is that sort ofastory. A man and his wife in a New England village come 
into the property of an elderly cousin, who disinherits her own daughter by the will. This 
child, Rose Fletcher, is one of the rare types Mrs. Freeman draws so truly, with dignity, 
refinement, and breadth of character. A mystery involves everybody to the end. With 
frontispiece. Cloth P ; é : 7 rs . ; $1.50 
R. J.’s MOTHER and Some Other People 
By MARGARET DELAND. In these stories Mrs. Deland has embodied the heart of her tender, 
truthful genius. As for ‘“R.J.'’s Mother,” the author never more successfully wrought a 
story containing such deep and simple elements—two lives that have suffered and come 
together through the common experience of love. The reader will find himself face to face 
here with the big things of life that find their way into common experience. Illustrated. 
Post 8vo. Cloth, : ° ° ° ° ° ° P ‘ ¢ $1.50 
SIR RICHARD ESCOMBE 
By Max PEMBERTON. They area likable lot, these courteous fighting-men and winsome, 
prankish women of the Georgianera. The novel is a delightful chapter out of picturesque 
yesterday—but with the nearness of reality you feel for your neighbors to-day. Lady Kitty 
is a flesh-and-blood heroine, while there is a touch of genuine fun all through the character of 
reckless, honest, gallant Sir Richard Escombe. With Frontispiece. Cloth. ° ‘ $1.50 
KING SPRUCE 
By HOLMAN Day. Reality is the keynote of this big new novel—a dashing, healthy story, 
breathing the vigor of its scene—-the woods of Maine. This realm of King Spruce vibrates 
with the rushing life—and life means strife—of the struggles with logs and lumber barons. A 
plucky young man, in love with the daughter of the chief of those barons, fights his fight 
amid the perils of drifting snow, rushing logs and reckless men. Pictures in colors. Cloth, 
Post 8vo. ‘ . ; ; : ‘ e . . . $1.50 
THE SERVANT IN THE HOUSE 
By CHARLES RANN KENNEDY. We donot publish plays, but here is adrama so great, so com- 
pelling,so reverent, so akin to all the beautiful and permanent things in life that it is more 
than a play, more than a novel, more thana mere book. According tothe critics, ‘‘Notin a 
lifetime has such a wonderful play been created’—and—it reads as well as it acts. Illus- 
trated. Post 8vo. Cloth ‘ d 3 ; * . . . $1.25 
THE GOLDEN ROSE 
By AMELIE RIVES. The theme of ‘ The Golden Rose”’ is delicately emotional. An exquisite, 
exotic woman is dominated by a mystical belief concerning the highest relation of lovers, 
which denies for herself, at least, the fulfilment of love in marriage. Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.25 








Neto Works of Importance 


ASTRONOMY WITH THE NAKED EYE 
By GARRETT P. SERVISS. At last here is a little book on astronomy for us who want to know 
just the plain things about the stars. No telescopes, no special knowledge required—and it 
reads like a novel—only better. With many charts and illustrations. ‘ Net, $1.40 
THE STANDARD OF USAGE IN ENGLISH 
By PROFESSOR THOMAS R. LouNSBURY. A spirited and practical book,denying that English 
is degenerating through corrupt usage. A spoken language not only does change, but should 
change. Gilttop. Untrimmed edges. Price. . ‘ ; ° ° let, $1.50 
HYPNOTIC THERAPEUTICS 
By Dr. JOHN D. QUACKENBOS, A.M. Mental healing is one of the most vital problems to-day. 
Assistance, both careful and authoritative, will be found inthis book. Itisin direct line with 
the great movement for mental treatment and suggestion. Cloth. 8vo. 333 pages Net, $2.00 
QUICKSTEPS THROUGH SCANDINAVIA 
By S.G. BAYNE. Only an American man of affairs could observe Northern Europe with such 
shrewd eyes and talk about it with such sharp and kindly humor. Incidentally there is much 
substantial information. Illustrated from Photographs Collected by the Author. Pictorial 
Cloth Cover. ‘ ° . _ 2 . ‘ : Net, $1.25 
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